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PREFACE 


This book is born out of reflections on the historical process 
of modernization of the Afro-Asian societies, particularly the 
Indian society, first initiated by the colonial governments. That 
this process, for good or for ill, is irreversible should be clear 
from even a cursory glance at modern world history. Perhaps, 
it is for good that it is so. 

The problems the Afro-Asian countries in general, and 
India, in particular, are facing today cannot be solved by the 
outdated means and methods of yesterday. Each one of the 
problems is gigantic. With population explosion and education 
expansion, each is constantly growing in bulk, and calls for 
more scientific and technological solution than the tradition- 
bound societies have so far sought. 

In fact, the only slogan appropriate for the de^ eloping 
societies is; “Modernize or Perish”. In India, Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s call,“Produce or Perish’’meant actually the same thing, 
for Nehru was convinced of the need for total modernization of 
the entire Indian social system. 

Unfortunately, however, the socio-political goal of total 
modernization has never been whole-heartedly accepted by the 
Indian social and political elites. There have been many reasons 
for this: the influence of Mahatma Gandhi on the national 
thinking, lack of material resources, and, above all, the un- 
modcrnizing traditional Hindu socio-cuUure, which conditions 
the entire Indian thinking on social, economic and political 
ssues. 

Lack of clarity of views on the need of adopting the goal of 
total modernization of the society has led to confusion of values 
With pathetic consequences. While certain segments of the 
Indian socictj have continued to retain m toio, even after Inde- 
pendence, whatever modern framework they had received from 
the British rulers, the more essential aspects of the Indian 
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society continue to be uaditional, which adversely affect the 
functioning of the superficially modernized segments 

The Indian colleges and universities, for example, arc model- 
led after the modern institutions of higher learning m Europe 
and America, but they have failed to produce the desired results 
because those parts of the society from which the students and 
teachers come are still wholly traditional 

Similarly, the Indian industries may have installed modem 
machines, but they have failed to achieve the level of produc- 
tion or excellence in production expected of them because both 
labourers and management executives come from traditional 
homes and subscribe wholly to traditional values 

Opposition to modernization also often derives from a failure 
to distinguish it from Westernization But the distinction is 
clear Westernization is imitation of the Western social manners 
and fashions of food, speech, dress and so on Modernization, 
on the other hand, is concerned with deeper aspects intellectual 
outlook, rational thinking, scientific hurci'inistic values and so 
on Westernization may eventually lead to modernization, but 
not necessarily In the Indian society, by and large, it 
has not 

In fact 90 per cent of Westernized people in the Indian 
society continue to be wholly traditional to their outlook, beliefs 
and values while the truly modernized ones may not be Wes 
tcrnized The classic example is that of Manatma Gandhi, 
modern mmd in the traditional garb, though his followers al- 
ways missed his modernity 

This book is broadly divided into two parts Part One, 
entitled MODERNIZATION FROM THE TOP deals with the 
nature of the growth and development of the process of modern- 
ization It IS shown that ever since the colonial days modern- 
ization has been imposed upon the common people by the 
political elite at the top first the colonial British and, then, 
the nationalist Indian As a result, the modernization process 
has not permeated to the deeper layers of social and individual 
life 

But, on the other hand it must be conceded that it was far 
from easy to make the modernization process percolate beneath 
the surface aspects of the Indian society, the bchavourial pat- 
tern of which on the whole, is conditioned by the predominant 
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Hindu cultural beliefs and attitudes. This forms the subject- 
matter of Per/ Two entitled RESISTANCE FROM THE BOT- 
TOM. Each of the essays in this part is concerned with some 
prominent feature of the Hindu culture m relation to some 
particular aspect of the modernized or modernizing society. 
Together, they are intended to show how the Hindu-culture- 
dominated Indian society has resisted the process of modern- 
ization from really transforming it to richer and fuller state of 
affluence and creative happiness. 

Two chapters of Part One and most of the chapters of Part 
Two have already appeared in somewhat modified form as sepa- 
rate articles in the various Sunday editions of the Statesman^ 
New Delhi, the Ttmes of India, Bombay and in the New' Quest, 
Pune, during 1976-1977. 

Evidently, this book is not addressed to the social science 
specialists, but to a large number of intellectually alert general 
readers, who may feel concerned with the socio -cultural plight 
of India today. I have confined myself to raising questions 
only, and not taken the liberty of providing answers But ( 
believe that meaningful answers can easily be found, once the 
questions themselves arc recognized as important and faced 
boldly with an open mind. 


Delhi 

December, 1977 


A. JHA 
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Part One 

MODERNIZATION FROM THE TOP 



ONE 


INTRODUCTION PROBLEMS OF MODERNIZ\TlON 
IN TRADITIONAL SOCIETIES 


Change occurs perpetually in all societies, old or new — 
change in the method and technique of production of subsis- 
tence and wealth, change m thinking and feeling, change in 
attitudes to life and the universe, and, correspondingly, change 
m social organizational pattern. Change is not only law of 
nature, it is also law of society, though the operation of this 
law in the social realm may not always be as readily visible as 
in nature 

But change differs in volume, pace and quality from society 
to society, depending upon the factors that start off the process 
of change, and the prevailing general cultural circumstances in 
which the factors happen to operate 

Generally, the process of change begins m times, and as a 
result, of calamities and crises Natural calamities such as an 
earthquake, flood, famine, etc , sometimes lead to the disrup 
tion of societies settled for centuries in the more or less same 
ways of living and force them to adjust themselves to new 
cxpenences Similarly man-created crises such as the rise of 
tyranny, aggression by foreign powers, war on a wide scale, 
revolution, etc , also lead to changes in the society To this 
category also belong great scientific discoveries and correspond- 
ing technological inventions which deeply affect man’s atti 
tudes and outlook, and cause evolution of new social institu- 
tions and readjustment in the existing ones 

In modem times, the beginning of which is traced to the 
fourteenth century European Renaissance, far more changes 
have occurred m the societies of the uorld as a result of man 
made crises rather than natural calamities The changes caused 
by the latter are necessarily very slow, almost imperceptible, 
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fragmcntiry and directionless, wliilc tliose caused by the for* 
mcr arc rapid, immediately visible and voluminous, and, except 
in rare cases, ln\c a sense of direction. 

This IS why during the last about 500 years, there have been 
infinitely greater ch ingcs in the societies of the world than in 
the preceding 5,000 years For it is during this period that 
great scientific discoveries, amazing technological inventions, 
fierce wars and great revolutions have taken place and each of 
them has given a mighty push to the process of social change 

Now It has so happened that most of tlic man*madc factors 
of social change first came into operation in European countries 
It IS tempting to ask why did they first occur in Europe, and 
not m A.sta or Mnca, but a complete answer to the question is 
not possible to give here It may have been on account of their 
cultural traditions, emanating originally from the classical 
Greece and blending, later on, with Christianity — traditions 
which promoted exploration of reality beneath the appearance, 
or, rather, of the relationship between the two 

Another reason could be the geographical situation of 
Europe which gives its countries energizing climate throughout 
the year and creates physical needs which have to be satisfied 
for sheer survival, and which require far greater effort to be 
satisfied than is required for the purpose m the countries of 
Asia and Africa 

Whatever the reason the important point, relevant to the 
discussion of social change in the modern world, is that the 
forces of rapid transformation of the lives of men were first 
generated m the European counlnes — Italy, France, Germany 
and Britain being the leading ones among them Another 
important point to be noted m this connection is that irrespec- 
tive of the forces of change, the process of change itself has 
never been smooth It has been accompanied by upheavals, 
levoVutTOTiS, Woodshed •»aT, resulting in the short run, in 
great human miseries The first great scientists of modern 
times such as Kepler and Galileo were also the martyrs of the 
new science 

The times of Renaissance m Europe were marred by fierce 
religious wars in Germany and elsewhere The French Revolu 
tion caused untold miseries to the common man and the orgy 
of bloodshed continued for years The Industrial R.cvolution 
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10 England was stretched over a century or so and, in the 
beginning, it brought nothing but suffering to the common man 
and destroyed all that was considered good in the traditional 
English society Ultimately, however, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion brought conveniences and comforts to the common man, 
which he could never have dreamt of in the traditional social 
set-up 

To the countries of Asia and Africa, the forces of the rapid 
social change came through the colonial rulers, all of whom 
belonged to Europe Inspired by the Renaissance spirit of 
exploration and inquiry, of discovering new ideas and new 
lands, and armed with superior intellectual powers and greater 
material resources, the European men sailed to newly discover- 
ed regions and gradually took, them under their political 
control On the one hand, they economically exploited the 
colonies to their own enrichment On the other, they also 
introduced in the colonies the results of the scientific discoveries 
and technological inventions which had originally taken place 
in their home countries 

As a result of this introduction of new ways of living, new 
machine technology, new industries, and also of new social 
institutions such as democratic government, liberal university 
education, free economic competition, etc , changes of far reach- 
ing significance started occurring m the colonial societies with 
varying degrees of intensity 

Thus, while these societies got the rare advantage of having 
the fruits of modern knowledge and technology without having 
to suffer for them mthe way the European societies had suffered 
they were at the same time unable to make the best use of the 
modern knowledge because of the political domination by the 
foreign rulers 

With the end of the Second World War, however, the 
colonial era also came to an end The countries of Asia and 
Africa emerged as new nations, free to adopt their own course 
of social development In each of these societies, a tussle 
inevitably arose between the native traditional culture and the 
modern political and economic institutions bequeathed by the 
departed colonial rulers 

Since modern institutions were associated with colonial rule, 
the resurgent national spirit looked upon them with suspicion 
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But, troninllj enougli, the new ralionilisl leidcrs too were the 
products of the same modern knowledge as was associated 
the colonnl rulers These lenders have iriNariably retained the 
alien political, economic and cducnlioml institutions in their 
trndtlional societies m the hope that tlic latter would some day 
become as powerful ns llic European ones 

This process of the change occurring in the iraditioml 
societies ns a result of ihc introduction b> tlic colonial rulers of 
the modern Knowledge and modern socio political institutions, 
has been termed as tt oJirnlzailon 

Originally, it wns and is still, ustd in economics, commerce 
and Industries It means adoption of newly discoscred techni- 
ques of production, management, nccounting ind so on with a 
view to creation of more vvcalih at minimum cost 

In sociology tlic term came to be used in the early fifties 
when the social problems ft-rmcnting m the newly emerged 
nations caught the attention of tlic world political tliinkcrs and 
sociologists 

In sociology, however, the term lias come to acquire a wider 
and deeper mconnig It means not only change m the external 
structure of social mstilutions, but also in the internal attitudes 
and beliefs in the members of the society m correspondence 
with the external social change In the complete sense of the 
term n means a simuUaneUy of change both at the external 
social level and at the internal mtclleclual, emotional and spiri- 
tual level of man living m the society 

In India the process of modernization is facing stupendous 
problems of various kinds historical political and cultural 
In fact these arc not separate problems each is linked m an 
inextricable manner with ihe other Any attempt to deal with 
these problems separately or together as i group, with Ihe 
objective of seeking honest answers is bound to run counter to 
the estabh'ihcd official views of India’s past as well as recent 
history propagated by the generally committed historians But, 
fortunately no attempt of that kind is called for here 

This book deals with only two vitual issues m the context 
of the process of modernization the political and the cultural 
And, in dealing with these problems no attempt is made at a 
thorough and scholarly excmiraficn of facts Rather, the 
attempt is to highlight certain well known ard proven historical 
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and cultural facts and relate them to the process of moderniza- 
tion in the Indian society. The method here is macroscopic 
rather than microsco mc. providing interpretation and re organi- 
zation of established facts rather than bringing new facts to 
light 

It would, however, be helpful to state here certain basic 
assumptions underlying this book One is complete modern- 
ization of all aspects of social life is the only effective answer 
to India’s crushing problems, such as unity and economic pros- 
perity Second, in the socio*cuUural situation prevailing in 
India, partial modernization is worse than no modernization 
Third, any attempt at reviving the nationalist spirit or, retain- 
ing the traditional socio cultural pattern of living, is beset with 
dangers of stagnation and disintegration And, any one can 
see that these dangers face the Indian society right now 

If there is no escape from modernization, why is not India 
providing full blooded boost to the modernization process? 
But the question is, what do we mean by “India”’’ India is a 
land of Villages where more than 80 per cent of the population 
still lives Are these rural people India? Euphemistically 
speaking, perhaps they constitute the real India, but, unfortu- 
nately, it IS not up to them to choose Even if it were, they 
would not be able to for, they are even today hardly aware of 
anything existing beyond their traditional world 

India, therefore, means the Indian political and intellectual 
leaders, who inherited the political power from the colonial 
British rulers These leaders were English educated intellectuals 
most of them England-returned, who had fed their imagination 
and intellect on the thoughts of the liberal Western thinkers 
They had severed themselves from the crippling and confining 
traditional attitudes to life and become modernized men with 
passion for political freedom and social reconstruction 

But, when they came to demand political freedom, it was 
necessary for them to elicit the support of the common people, 
who had the least idea of what political freedom was or, for 
whom intended These leaders, therefore, could enlist their 
support only by arousing their traditional religious and 
nationalist feelings and that was what they did with Gandhi’s 
entry into Indian politics 

A dichotomy was thereby created m the Indian social 
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life betv\ecn the ten per cent (a liberal esumate) modernized or 
partly modernized intellectual political icidcrs and their 
folIoNNcrs and the 90 per cent tradition bound common people 
The leaders fought for modem social values, while the people 
forced them to compromise with the traditional values This, 
evidently led to the partition of the country and, after Indcpcn* 
dcnce, caused hurdles in the uay of social reconstruction and 
modernization of educational and cultural institutions 

Tlicreforc, the question ns to why docs not India choose to 
modernize its society thoroughly (knowing fully well that there 
IS no escape from lO is actually directed at the political and 
intellectual elite Having led the country to freedom and taken 
upon themselves the responsibility of modci'n'wng the society 
from the British rulers it is for them to go ahead boldly to dis 

The reason why they have not shown the boldness required 
for the purpose is their own petty selfish interest at the expense 
of the long term interest of the Indnn society Instead of 
leading the society to fuller modernization, they arc themsches 
succumbing to the strong traditional pulls prevalent in the 
society Consequently they are trying to keep up modernized 
appearance in the society, while the reality is a hedge podge of 
confusing traditions 

That the traditional pulls in the 'ociely arc extraordinarily 
strong and subtle and capable of frustrating all attempts at 
modernizing has become clearer after Jawoharlal Nehru’s 
colossal endeavour to build a modernized^ aduent India He 
was a great modernizer— and the boldest But even he, having 
laid the foundations of modern India, could not pull the 
society out of its traditional grooves On the contrary, the age 
old traditional Indian society easily tndiHonalizcd many of 
Nehru s modernizing programmes 

This IS because Nehru in his wild enthusiasm for moderni 
zation, grossly underestimated the peculiar strength of the 
deeply entrenched traditions of the Indian society Wilh a man 
like Nehru who had been bred and brought up in very affluent 
and Westernized circumstances and had received his education 
m the best of English public schools in England, the underesti 
mation of the strength of Indian traditions was not surprising 
He had never lived amidst the traditional people, nor known 
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(hem intimately. But even if he had, it would hardly have 
made much difference For the subtlety of the Indian traditions 
IS so infinite that it has ensnared and frustrated the most wary 
of the Indian political elite 

What are these “Indian traditions”’ Again, no answer can 
be really adequate For, India is a land of many traditions 
deriving originally from the Aryans and the Dravidians and 
also from Bramhanical Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, Moham- 
medanism, Sikhism, Christianity and a countless variety of 
tribal religions It is a land of many nations and many com- 
munities, the traditions of one blending \Yith those of the 
other 

Nevertheless, there is one thematic core which runs through 
all the blends, and that core is derived from the Vedas and 
the Upamshads It got hardened during the Bramhanical era 
In course of tune, as the Mohammedan invasion started, it 
developed a mechamsm of survival It involved a dual opera- 
tion on the one hand withdrawal into its own rituals and 
customs, and, on the other, an indifferent tolerance of other 
religious practices Since most of these came to India along 
with dilTerent invaders and conquerors, who were primarily 
interested in political power and economic exploitation of the 
land, the dual mechanism of the Hindu traditions worked 
admirably well In fact, in course of time, it even succeeded 
in indirectly inSuencing those of the invaders and conquerors, 
who preferred to stay on m India Gradually, Hindu cultural 
traditions absorbed almost as much of Muslim tradition as the 
latter did of the former 

The result was that by the middle of the nineteenth century, 
religiously minded Hindus were separate from Muslims, but as 
far as their socio cultural attitudes and beliefs were concerned, 
people of one community came to share, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, those of the other community and \ice ^e^sa Hindus 
Icamt Urdu and relished its literature And Muslims leamt 
ancient Indian classical music and sang it with abandonment 
They became indistinguishable in respect of dress, social cour- 
tesy, food (excepting pork and beef), and their ideas of joy and 
sorrow, of good and bad 

In this blend, the predominant colour is provided by the 
core theme of the Hindu socio cultural traditions. The Muslim 
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came to share Hmdu*s attitudes to work, education, family 
life, science, technology and the world in an indistinguishable 
manner Laziness, sloth, dependence on fate, fear of novelty, 
and glorification of poverty and backwardness are some of 
the features which characterize the altitudes of people of both 
the communities 

Therefore, what is said in this book about Hindu socio- 
culture could be found to be equally relevant to the Muslim 
socio-cuUurc, in fact, it would be relevant to other socio-cultu- 
ral groups including the Christians Indian Christians, m this 
sense, arc Indians liisl, and Cbnstians later They have noth- 
ing m common, say, with European Christians, except their 
faith m Jesus Christ 

However, the reason why I have chosen to isolate Hindu 
socio culture for analysis in the context of modernization is not 
merely that it forms the core of the Indian socio-cuIture The 
reason is that I am a Hindu and 1 know its rcligio and-soejo 
cultural traditions more intimately than those of other Indian 
communities 

With such unmodcrnizing socio cultural traditions prevalent 
m the Indian society, the question that disturbingly recurs m 
our mind is Can Democracy really survive in India"^ For, to 
a very great extent, the survival of Democracy in India depends 
upon the success of modernization 

It could also be stated the other way round, which only 
proves the close links that exist between democracy and modern- 
nizatioo The templjng alternative is the emergence of a 
benevolent dictator wedded to modernization, but it is only 
delusory No dictator can remain benevolent after a time, and 
even if he did, modernization under dictatorship defeats its 
own purpose But, the real and abiding process of moderniza- 
tion involves the whole people on their march towards self- 
reliance, affluence, freedom of the individual, and great heights 
of lotellccliial and cultural attainments 
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THE MEANING OF MODERNIZATION 


"Modernization”, as a term in sociology is used to denote 
the complex process of social change from the traditional way 
of luing and thinking. In a dispassionate discussion of the 
topic, value-judgements as to whether the “traditional” is good 
and the “modem” is bad or vice \crsa should have no place. 

Modernization is a historically inescapable and even irre- 
trievable process of social change, which has been, in a very 
wide sense, going on e\er since man came out of his ice-age 
cave and discovered fire. 

Howe\er, in a narrow and speciGc sense, the term connotes 
the changes that have occurred and are occurring now in the 
various societies of the world since the advent of European 
Renaissance and the Age of Reason with emphasis on 
rationality and scientific thinking. This marked a definite break 
with the past traditions and a fresh reordering of the socio- 
political structure, economic s>stem and the whole attitude of 
man to human relationship, society and the universe. 

“The Western people”, says Cyril E. Black, “have been 
undergoing this process for some five centuries and peoples in 
the least-developed regions for less than a century Moderniza- 
tion IS a part of the universal experience....”* 

The assumption evidently is that sooner or later, willingly 
or unwillingly, all societies of the world will have to choose to 
modernize Ihetr economy and social and political mstitviions, 
Europe, from this point of view, was fortun.-ite in being the 
home of the great Renaissance, the strong impact of which was 
bound to be felt sooner or later by other parts of world. 

The term, “modernization”, however, gained currency in 


• C>nl C. Diacv, "Change as a Pre-conditiOD of Modern Life" in ^fod^ 
etnUation, Ed. Mjron Weicer, Basic Books, New York. 1S66, p 19. 
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sociological discussion only after the Second World War, when 
a large number of the countries m Asia and Africa became 
politically free from European colonial rulers During the long 
period of colonial rule, these countries had been the recipients 
of the modern, social, political and educational institutions 
from the West Now they were free to dispense with them and 
build entirely on their own traditions 

But, howsoever they had glorified their national traditions 
during the period of the struggle for freedom, they immediately 
realized that they were wholly irrelevant to the gigantic prob- 
lems they faced as independent nations So they chose to 
letam all the modern institutions implanted by the colonial 
rulers But, since these institutions had been imposed on the 
society by the foreign rulers and had not grown from the soil 
after political freedom, they faced resistance from the newly 
aroused rvational-traditional sentiments This led to various 
kinds of complications and conflicts m the spheres of politics, 
economics, education and culture. 

The term “modernization*’ was used to characterize the 
pattern of the developmental process of the Western Society as 
adopted or intended to be adopted by the political leaders of 
the newly emerged nations 

Naturally, therefore, this term has often been confused with 
“Westernization " But there is a clear distinction between the 
two terras, and a clear understanding of it is necessary to grasp 
the nature of the problem It is evident that the modern atti- 
tude lo life and universe grew first in Buropc with Kenaissancc 
in the fourtcenlh century and also matured there in the course 
of the subsequent centuries This attitude led to scientific and, 
la ter, i ndu strial revolutions jyhich_brought ^bout dee^ and 
f undamental ch an ges m the structure of social, ec onomic, poh^ 
Ucaband-educationaUi mitutions Thirallitude thus, led to the 
production of nealth on a hrgc-scale and the devising of ways 
and means of its fair and proper distribution Finally, it was 
this altitude which made Europeans great explorers of the 
world and, finally, colonizers of a large part of it still complete- 
ly in the dark about the modern knowledge that had grown in 
the West Since in these parts of the world modern knowledge 
reached through the western rulers, *‘modcrnizatton*' appeared 
fo be the same as “Wcstcimiation’’. 
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“Westernization”, however, means sheer imitation of the 
social habits and comentions of the European, as (now) also of 
the American people. Mainly these habits relate to choice of 
food and drinis, dress, conventions of arranging parties, going 
to clubs, conversing in English, and so on. But a Westernized 
man may not necessarily be a “modern” man, though, perhaps, 
arguablj’, a “Westernized” man is likely to grow into a 
“modern” man sooner than others. 

By merely adopting Western habits and social manners, a 
man does not become modem. And, conversely, a man by 
retaining traditional habits and dress does not remain necessari- 
ly traditional. The classical examples arc provided by Swami 
Vivekananda and Mahatma Gandhi, whose dress and food 
habits were purely traditional, but m their intellectual attitudes, 
they could be said to be “modem”. Any man with money can 
adopt Western habits and manner, for Westernization is 
possible only with material affluence and a desire to alfcct 
modernity. 

“Modernization” refers to the deeper change in man’s way 
of thinking and feeling, a change in his whole attitude to life’s 
problems, the society and the universe Some of the t)pical 
marks of a modernized roan have been noted by Alex Inkeles 
in his essay entitled “The Modernization of Man”,* and a 
summary of the essay would be helpful here. 

One of the outstanding marks of the modern man, according 
to Inkeles, is “his readiness for new experience and his open- 
ness to innovation and change ” Secondly, he must be capable 
of forming or holding “opinions over a large number of the 
problems and issues that arise not only in immediate environ- 
ment but also outside of it.” Thirdly, “he shows more aware- 
ness of the diversity of attitude and opinion around him, 
rather than closing himself off in the belief that everyone thinks 
alike and, indeed, just like him.” In other words, the modern 
man is “democratic” by nature rather than dogmatic. Fourthly, 
“he is oriented to the present or the future, rather than to the 
present.” Fifthly, he believes that “man can learn, in substan- 
tia! degree, to dominate his environment in order to advance 
his own purposes and goals, rather than being dominated 

• S«e, Myron Weiner (E<J.) Modemizatton, Basic Books, New York. 196€. 
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entirely by that environment.” Sixthly, he believes that **the 
world is calcuable, that other people and institutions around 
him can be relied on to fulfil or meet their obligations and 
responsibilities ... In other words, he believes in a reasonably 
lawful world under human control.** His seventh mark is his 
“awareness of the dignity of others.” His “faith in science and 
technology, even if m a fairly primitive way” is his eighth 
characteristic And, lastly, he "is a great believer in distribu- 
tive justice. That is to say, he believes that rewards should be 
according to contribution, and not according to either whim or 
special properties of the person not related to his contribu- 
tion.” 

In brief, the modern man is distinguished by his rational 
beliefs, scientific outlook, readiness to master the environment 
and investigate into the “mysteries” of nature, willing partici- 
pation in social-political activities, and tolerance of views other 
than his owrv. 

It is clear that the modern man is almost diametrically 
opposed to the traditional man. The latter lives in an intellec- 
tually closed world. He is averse to innovation and experiment 
with new ideas or ways of living To him, there is no truth 
beyond his tradition, nothing good beyond hU traditional faith. 
He regards his traditions fixed and eternally valid and his 
superstitious rituals beyond question. 

In any society, there are both traditional men and others 
who happen to be dissatisfied with traditional way of life and 
crave for change Even in the European or American society 
of today, not all men and women are modern. There exist not 
only degrees of modernity, but also men and women, in how- 
soever small number, who have not been able to shed their 
traditional attitudes completely. And yet, we call those socie- 
ties modern not only because the number of “typically tradi- 
tional” men and women is negligibly small, but because, under 
the pressure of modern socio-politico-economical institutions, 
they too are changing. 

As opposed to this, the number of the modernized men and 
women m the traditional societies of Asia and Africa is so 
Small that instead of their influencing the overwhelming num- 
ber of traditionalists, the latter tend to stifle them. For it is 
possible to have a traditional society with modern institutionsf 
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Or, rather, a structurally modern society with traditional 
people. Of this type are the societies of what are called the 
Third World countries. 

This incongruity is the gift of the modern history. The colo- 
nial rulers of Europe during their long regime foisted the 
structures of modern social institutions in the traditional, 
almost primitive, societies of Asia and Africa. The latter did 
not feel the need of the modern institutions and were not at all 
willing to accept them. 

In course of time, a small section of the people, belonging 
to the Upper middle class, first aligned themselves with the 
rulers, received modern education, imbibed Western ideas, and, 
then became political leaders who, after gaming political free- 
dom, replaced the foreign rulers. The masses, in general, 
remained alienated from this process of change and, therefore, 
were both incapable and unwilling to participate in the func- 
tioning of the modern institutions. 

Thus, a very queer and bafiling state of social change has 
come to obtain in this part of the world. The societies of Asia 
and Africa have adopted modern institutions. They have adop- 
ted democratic forms of government, free or mixed economy, 
liberal school, college and unnersily educationals ystems, built 
big scientific laboratories and technological institutes, construc- 
ted law courts for the purpose of dispensing legal justice; and 
so on. 

But, despite having these institutions of a modem society, 
the societies of Asia and Africa cannot be called modern, 
because of the fact that people living in these societies have not 
become modern. And, they have not become modern, because 
they have not felt sufficiently induced to take a willing part in 
the functioning of the modern social institutions, and also 
because of the fact that the hold of traditions on these people is 
far stronger than on the people of Europe during the pre- 
tnodernized days of the fourteenth century. 

.Tlie case of India in this respect is lofinifeJy more cunous 
than that of other Afro-Asian countries. Here the pull of the 
tradition against modernization has been much stronger than 
clsc\%hcre, because the traditional socio-cultural heritage of 
Indii has been infinitely richer, and, in certain respects, pecu- 
liarly modern” in spirit too. This Is now recognized e>cn by 
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the modern Western thinkers that the Vedas ace the products 
of inquiring minds, though, of course, the extant Indian cul- 
tural traditions are not Vedic but Brahmanic or rather a cor- 
ruption of both 

What IS of more relevance is that these traditions have re- 
mained essentially unchanged through the ages and unaffected 
by the political upheavals in Indian history These traditions 
are based at present largely upon superstitions dogmas and 
rituals, but originally they may be seen as deriving from well 
developed intellectual systems of astronomy, astrology, meta- 
physics, ethics, social behaviour and so on 

So, to be a traditional Indian in the true sense of the term, 
that is m accordance with the spirit of the Vedas and the 
scriptures, is not essentially taken to be anti modern Hence 
sometimes it is claimed that Indianization may be anti Wester- 
nization, but not anti modernization On this basts, several 
reformers of the Indian religious and cultural traditions would 
appear to be modernized In fact, such claims are frequently 
made with reference to Shankaracharyi, Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa, Vivekananda and others 

Here, however, a subtle distinction has to be made between 
the term "modern’ and "modernized’ A man may have 
developed sufficient rational faculty to see shortcomings in the 
religious cultural traditions of his society so that he feels urged 
upon to reform them Every reformer, to that extent, is a 
"modern” man He is rationalizer of traditional beliefs and 
rituals But he iS not "modernized” yet, though be might be 
on way to it, and also pave the way to it for others 

A “modernized” man questions the very basis of traditions 
and rejects them in favour of rational and logical ideas He 
begins to see man’s fate bound with the fate of the society, man 
as fulfilling himself only in activities, which are relevant to his 
society A "modernized” man has developed the scientific 
temper and a belief m the immense possibilities of technological 
development To him, all segments of the society appear to be 
inter related and interdependent politics with economic, both 
with industrial the three with technological, and finally all the 
four with educational and cultural segments 

This explains why a modernized man is possible only in 
fully modernized society — a society with modern social struc 
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tures manned by people fully aware of their responsibilities 
and a vofunlary will to carry them through. 

In India, therefore, to be a true Indian with a critical atti- 
tude to the inherited traditions may appear to be “modern”, 
but he is not yet “modernized”. Modernization can occur with 
developing a keen sense of social responsibilities which is what 
Indianization tends to prevent. For, basically, the Indian cul- 
tural attitude is other-worldly, self-centred, narcisstic and 
withdrawn. The temper of the Indian intellectual is intuitive 
and speculative rather than rational, empirical, and scientific. 

Thus, whereas it is possible, though only very rarely, to 
come across a modern mind in the Indian society today, but 
it is almost impossible to come across a “modernized” man. 
For a “modernized" man is possible only in a fully modernized 
society, that is a pluralistic society, with an infrastructure 
affording the possibilities of variety of social roles, a self- 
sustaining economic system, a planned industrial network, and 
a liberal, free, political system 

India, at present, has, to an ettent, the external framework 
of a modernized society, but not the inner substance. This too 
is limited mainly to its urban centres, which still constitute 
very insignificant part of the country. The vast rural area is 
still lying in the same primitive stage as ever. As a result of 
this, the modernization process of the urban areas too has been 
more or less smothered. 

This explains why Indians even in the urban areas lack what 
David C. McClelland has called, “the impulse to moderniza- 
tion”, ‘that is, “n Ach" in the technical language. The term 
“n Ach" stands for “need for Achievement” and, according to 
McClelland, it has been found to be the cliicf characteristic of 
the people of modernizing societies Indians, in general, are 
singularly lacking m “« Ach'\ because of their cultural heritage, 
they look upon all aeftievenrents ta this ephemeral svor/d as not 
worth striving for. 

A strong reason for the continuing hold of the Iraditional 
culture could be the continuation of agriculture, still conducted 
in the manner of the prc-industnal age, the mam plank of the 
Indian economy. Tlic whole of rural and suburban economy 

•See Myrpn W’etner (Cd ) Dasic Iloaks, New York, 1966, 
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IS Still agncullur’il and the consequent social relations and cul 
tural oullooV incvilably gel extended to the urban centres 
llirough *1 hrge number of temporary migrants from the rural 
areas Over 80 per cent of people in Delhi for example, have 
strong social and emotional links with their villages which 
they visit periodically The values of the agncuKunl that is, 
traditional society, thus overwhelm the urban life winch in 
reality, is subject to pressure of the conditions of industrial and 
bureaucratic society 

Dy Itself agricultural cconomj is not an obstacle to modern 
ization of society It can even sene as an aid to social change 
But, It depends upon the mode of agricultural operation obtain^ 
ing in a particular society and the relationship it maintains 
with (he technological and industrial advancement If the mode 
of cultivation is traditional the attitudes of the people arc 
bound to remain traditional 

In India the entire agricultural operation is still wholly 
primitive except perhaps m some parts of the Punjab and Har 
yana and modernized farms in the suburban areas around big 
cities In the vast stretches of rural areas from Gujarat to 
Assam and from Kashmir to Cape Comorin agricultural fclds 
arc tended with bullock drawn ploughs and the spade work is 
done by human hands Very little of fertilizers is used by the 
fntmets for they do not think that artihciat measures can 
bring about a change in the land s fertility The whole agri 
cultural production is still subject to natural calamities like 
flood drought and pestilence 

Under these circumstances it is hardly surprising that 
traditional superstitious beliefs continue to have their hold on 
the mmd of the people m the rural areas who still constitute 
over 80 per cent of India s total population 

On the other hand if agricultural operations were to be 
heavily mechanized with the latest technolog cal equ pments 
produced m the industrial sector the rural people are bound 
to develop something of the scientific outlook that is a belief 
that the production of agricultural commodities does not de 
pend upon the whims of nature or the gods but upon man s 
own effort skill and proper utilization of the available resour 
CCS and tcchnolog cal devices They will then be properly 
brought into the mam current of the modern zation process 
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This his ilrendy hippcned in the advanced countries, 
where industrnl and icchnologicil rcvo\uUons have contributed 
to the igricultunl revolution The Soutlicrn states of U S A , 
for example, are predominantly agricultural, but this has not 
obstructed the modernization process m them 

Ultimately modernization means a total reorientation of 
man’s belief, outlook and attitudes The re orientation is to- 
wards greater realization of man's own powers, towards a 
belief that the world can be changed for the betterment of all 
men through scientific and technological devices and rational 
ordering of the social institutions It aims at almost the never- 
ending goal of creating opportunities for the fullest utilization 
of man’s infinite faculties That is why, the more modernized 
is a society, the more numerous are the roles and institutions 
which proliferate to ofier scope for realization of man s facul- 
ties Thus, the modernization of the external socio political 
structures is meant to serve the growing intellectual and emo- 
tional needs and aspirations of the modernized man 

In ideal conditions, the modernization of both the external 
tocio political structures and that of the inner beliefs and atti 
tudes of man proceed simultaneously, botli afilctmg and modi 
fying each other The Western societies were fortunate in 
having had such ideal conditions, since they have been the 
home of modern scientific and technological revolutions, and, 
consequently, of revolutions in social economic and political 
thought 

The conditions obtaining in the developing societies which 
ha\e only recently become free to reconstruct themselves in the 
modern way, are very different They are face to face with a 
dilemma, not of their own making 

Take India, for example It cannot afford not to modern- 
ize Itself But, since modernization is an accomplished phe 
nomenon in the West it cannot but turn to the West for 
guidance and help This is done by the political leaders m 
power, who must for political reasons keep denouncing the 
West and praising the national traditions which are basically 
anti modem Besides, m this cfibrl of modernizing the society 
from top downward the masses stand alienated at the receiving 
end and disinclined to participate m the modernizing process 
This leads to the increasing goNernnicntal control on the 
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modernization process, nnd, finally to tlic menacing ri<c of 
authoritarianism and dictatorship. 

On the other hand, the Third World societies could be said 
to be in a more fortunate situation than their European 
counterparts. The latter had to undergo the painful ordeal of 
change and its attendant sufTcrings for centuries. The social 
history of England during the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries gives ample evidence to it. English literature from 
Goldsmith to Ga]si\orthy tells the story of the great price the 
English society had to pay for modernization in terms of 
human miseries. The societies of the Third World can atford to 
be wary of avoiding the pitfalls of the modernization process 
and go about it with a wisdom which could not have been 
available to the European societies. 



THREE 

A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Hypothetical speculations about what might have or 
might not have happened if the British rule had not been 
established firmly by the middle of the nineteenth century 
in India may, for all practical purposes, appear to be irrelevant. 
But, in an effort to understand the reality of the socio cultural 
ottitudes of the people of what eventually became India, the 
speculations may help to reach somewhere near the heart of the 
matter 

Even an awareness that there exists plenty of room for 
speculations, particularly in the context of the beginning of the 
process of “modernization”, should initiate us to approach the 
subject without much of passionate fervour or scholarly jugglery 
of facts which often vitiate our view of the crux of the problem 
One of the most disturbing questions that keep cropping up 
insistently in the mind of a keen observer of India's socio-cul- 
tural scene in the modern times is Could India have been 
the nation it is claimed to be today, had there been no British 
rule for about one and a half centuries'^ 

Evidently, if the historical facts are to be taken into consi- 
deration and relied upon, the answer in plain words would be 
“No” Into how many “countries * would India have been 
divided, then, is futile to speculate about But, what is certain 
IS that the India, which came into existence under the British 
rule and which attained political independence in 1947 would 
not have been there 

This IS a point of cardinal importance in the context of the 
problem of modernization of the Indian society. For, one 
indispensable pre condition of the success of modernization 
process in any society, more particularly so in a developing, 
traditional, society is to have a sense of national identity. 
Further, this sense must have grown from the aspirations and 
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Vision of the people, from their spontaneous participation in 
the political social and cultural, activities, from their day to day 
struggle for existence and from a sense of belonging to the 
community life around 

The emergence of a healthy nation is greatly facilitated by 
the existence of political sovereignty and cultural and linguistic 
affinities Indeed, the two attributes of a nation, namely, 
political sovereignty and linguistic affinity, are of paramount 
importance 

History docs not conclusively show that cultural affinity is 
also of the same importance as political and linguistic affinity 
In Europe, for example, m a broad sense, the same Greek- 
Roman Christian culture prevails everywhere, but this has not 
created one nation out of whole Europe Even when it is 
culturally one, it is divided into many nations, big and small, 
on the basis of languages and historical developments the 
course of which was determined by politically free people acting 
and reacting to changing economic and social circumstances 
In course of time, each nation gradually developed nuances of 
cultural distinctions too Nevertheless, they are subservient to 
rhe broader as well as deeper aspects of the European culture 
The case of the Indian sub continent has been different It 
IS common knowledge of history that when the European colo 
nizers began extending their activities on the Indian soil to the 
political realm m the seventeenth century, they found it fairly 
easy to establish their political power At that time, there 
were many states and many governments functioning through 
strife, battle reconciliation and strife again Almost everyday 
the boundaries of the different stales changed as a result of 
victory or defeat m battles or rise of rebellious factions 

India as it came to be organized under the British rule, was, 
thus never one political and administrative unit before Even 
during the bust days of the Mughal Empire, quite large chunks 
of the sub continent icmamed out of its orbit and maintained 
their politically independent status As the decadence of the 
Empire approached many independent and sovereign states 
were sprawled all over the land and kept fighting with each 
other 


Had the Britishers left them alone to settle their political quar- 
rels through w^farc or otherwise, would they have eventually 
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emerged as a few viable politically independent states based 
upon linguistic and cultural affinities? There is no way to a 
satisfactory answer to the question Perhaps, this could 
hue happened, as it did happen, though in somewhat different 
circumstances, in Europe And, if this had really happened, the 
story of modernization in this sub continent would have been 
entirely different 

At least, one difference could be easily visualized The 
process of modernization would have begun at a much later 
date, but once begun m those hypothetically sovereign nations 
as a result of the voluntary will of the people, it would have 
been m all likelihood complete modernization of external politi- 
cal, economic and social institutions as well as of inner thinking 
and attitude to life and the world 

But, this did not happen By the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the Britishers became the unchallenged and unchallen- 
geable political rulers of India The ease with which they 
established their political authority is itself a revealing re0ec- 
tion on Indian society and culture, then, as well as, now It 
was the victory of a superior, modern, outgoing, fonvard- 
lookmg, intellectual culture over the primitive Indian culture ^ 
that laid the firm foundation of the British rule in India, which 
became willy-nilly the initiator of the modernization process m 
the Indian society 

Whatever the advantages of this historical fact, it bred one 
disadvantage which continues to clog the progress of moderni 
zation even today It introduced modernization into the 
Indian society from the top, as a result of which the moderni- 
zation process has made no impact upon the inner experience 
of the common people They never willed it never struggled 
or suffered for it, and never felt the need of it They received 
it as a gift from their colonial masters and, therefore, from the 
very beginning, developed an ambivalent attitude to anything 
modern If on the one liandTTTicy^ TcU drawn lo the modern 
institutions being created bj the colonial government, on the 
other, they felt repelled by them 

Trom the very beginning the masses developed a deep 
suspicion in their approach to the modern institutions, and that 
suspicion has not altogether vanished even today The Indian 
masses continue to look upon anything modern wiih distrust 
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This has prevented them from becoming willing partners of the 
British rulers or the national ruling elite in their endeavour to 
moderniae the Indian society 

Another disadvantage emanating from the long period of 
British rule in the context of modernization has been that, m an 
ironical manner, it prevented the growth of a sense of national 
identity for a long time to come. The way it has happened is 
generally looked upon as a rather inadvertent advantage accru- 
ing from the foreign rule In an apparently superficial sense, 
it could, of course, be argued that for the first time in its 
history the entire Indian sub continent had come under one 
political and administrative set-up 

But, It IS clean forgotten, while arguing in this manner, that 
the credit, if any, for this goes to the astute British politicians 
and expert administrators rather than to the Indian people 
They had been forced into a bigger polihcal entity which they 
had never desired nor worked for The Indian masses were 
hardly even an arc of a vast country having come into being as 
a distinct political entity For this newly forged country was 
not the fruit of ihcir effort It had come into being without 
their least mvohement m the process 
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and cultural afBnUies (not religious), it had not become one, 
nor could it have, so long as it remained a colony of the 
foreign power. If it had become a nation, all its unifying 
elements had been provided by the foreign rule: English 
language education; English administrative and judicial 
machinery; modern communication and transport system; and 
so on. 

In other words, the unifying elements were the modernizing 
agents introduced by the British rulers. On this basis, it could 
reasonably be surmised that had the modernizing agents been 
allowed to permeate into the deeper levels of social structure 
and of the common man’s life, the unifying process would have 
been strengthened and, eventually, a nation would perhaps have 
emerged out of the country. But this esidently was not allow- 
ed to happen, not only by the colonial gosemment, but, ironi- 
cally, also by the nationalist leaders compaigning for political 
independence. Nor has it been allowed to happen during the 
last 30 >cars since Independence. 

That the British rulers were not interested in letting the 
modernizing process encompass the li\cs of (he masses is under- 
standable. They had introduced institutions of modem society 
(as they had developed in the West) into the Indian society on 
a selective, piecemeal basis and only to the extent that they 
helped strengthen the Empire m India and facilitate the func- 
tioning of the government. 

For this purpose, they needed. English -educated men to 
help in the administration manned by the Britishers; modern 
transport and communications system to help the administra- 
tion and increase the volume of trade and commerce run mostly 
by the Britishers, modern police and army to maintain internal 
law and order, and fight external war; and a judicial s>stcm to 
ghx legal sanctions to acts of exploitation as also to administer 
justice on a secular basis (in the sense of not favounng any 
particular religious community) m a society infested with 
numerous religions. 

Thus, ptimanly, the modem institutions and sj’stcms intro- 
duced by the Britishers were Intended to strengthen the roots of 
the Empire in India rather than to really modernize Indian 
tociel>. The mutiny of 1857 had given them a clear warning 
against to irig to dabble in the social, religious and cultural 
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lives of the Indian people Thereafter, the modernizing process 
came to be confined to the big cities, and even in them, to the 
EnghslTcducated upper and middle class people. 

The tale of this English educated elite is a pivotal one m 
the whole course of the development of modern Indian history. 
The rise of this class, first m Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, 
and then in the ptovmcnl cities and towns, and the manner of 
its functioning, was a curious but highly significant phenome- 
non The people of this class performed an ambivalent func- 
tion of both promoting and at the same time hindering the 
modernization process in the Indian society 

English education in Indn from the very beginning was 
never intended to promote original thinking in modern diScip* 
lines It was intended to produce English language knowing 
clerks assistants, junior ofiicers and so on to serve the adminis- 
tration and, thereby, become supporters of the British Empire 
m India 

By and large English education performed this function 
exceedingly well The common, ordinary, people after getting 
English education were employed in government service which 
made them feel important and sharers in the administration 
These men naturally became the close allies of the British rule, 
imitated their masters in dress and manner with a desire to 
please them, and thus became Westernized — though not 
modernized 

But, on more sensitive minds who had also leisure to read 
extensively in English creative and socio politico-philosophic 
literature, English education made a different impact The 
more deeply ihcy read m English and European (through Eng- 
lish translations) socio political thought and imbibed the mvi- 
goraling thoughts of Liberty, Freedom, Equality and Sociil 
Jnsircc, the more keenly they became aware of the shortcomings 
of their own culture and society, and the more assiduously 
they endcaiourcd to remove them 

They too supported the British Empire m Indn, but it was 
an intelligent support for the regime and the education through 
which the new awakening had come Of these people, the 
leading figure was Baja Rammohun Roy, whose signific'ince 
wc have begun to realize only now 

Rammohun Ro) Mas the leader of the pioneering modernizers 
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of the Indian society, whose support for the Raj was born 
of full awareness of the pre-Bntish Indian history and of the 
unifying impact of the British rule through the introduction of 
modern institutions in Indian society The people of this cate- 
gory undertook to purge the Hindu society of its clogging pri- 
mitive rituals and con\entions so as to enable it receive and 
make use of modern knowledge and culture m the right spirit 
By the end of the nineteenth centurj, however, when a much 
larger number of people of the upper, aristocratic class, had 
gamed English education and quite a few had also visited 
England and seen the functioning of a free nation, political 
demands came to be raised, first for constitutional participation 
in governmental afiairs, and, then, m the early decades of the 
twentieth century, for political freedom With the demand for 
political freedom and the consequent rise of the national spirit 
often verging on chauvinism, the process of modernization 
began getting diluted,jlifTus^and stifk d 

The demanBTbr^olitical freedom brought into operation a 
logic of its own which led to the apotheosis of the glories of 
India’s cultural heritage Ironically enough, even this know- 
ledge of the country's past had become available to the people 
of different parts of India through the publications in English 
of the researches made by the British and European scholars 

A dispassionate quest of the knowledge of the past is an 
important characteristic of the modern attitude The traditional 
scholars of India were completely devoid of the historical 
awareness and, therefore, of the evolutionary nature of the 
society They lived, at best, i n a timeless state, and at worst, 
in the closed world of the tr'iditionally sanctified scriptures 

However, the new English educated intellectuals, who de- 
manded constitutional and political reform and eventually 
political freedom, had come to acquire the knowledge of India’s 
past rach cnlturc They now invoked the glories of the past to 
establish an image of the national identity— an endeavour 
which, though logically justified, was full of risks For, the 
distant past of India was a myth which could be interpreted in 
dnersc, often in a conflicting manner, and as a whole, was dis- 
agreeable to the recent past of about 500 years of Muslim 
rule 

Tl)us despite the fragirentaiy nature of India’s past, both 
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recent and distant, the English educated intellectual politicians 
used thetc freshly acquired argumentative capacity to prove that 
despite diversity m the country’s past and present India had an 
essential deeper, unity Since then, one of the most impon- 
derable burdens on our national political leaders has been to 
keep alive this fiction of unity in the midst of the facts of 
diversity 

Had the process of modernization been allowed to encom- 
pass wider and deeper aspects of the Indian society, uninhibited 
by (he inevitable consequences of the nse of the nationalist 
spirit the course of the development of Indian history would 
have been different This would have required bringing larger 
and still larger chunks of the traditional Indian society under 
the impact of the modernizing process This would have meant 
pushing modern institutions and social systems beyond the 
urban areas to tlie semi urban rural areas and inducing (he 
masses to participate m their working 

This also meant an endeavour to awaken them rationally, 
and not sentimentally, and let them become conscious of the 
social and political issues Iheir leaders were fighting for This 
required closer contact between the masses and Ihcir leaders 
This required an appeal not to the past glories but to the future 
prospecls " 

Yet perhaps in a country like India with such an age old 
traditional culture any endeavour to modernize the urban 
semi urban and rural masses would have encountered heavy 
resistance which the nationalist leaders lured by the propccts 
of replacing the foreign rulers did not want to arouse As 
time passed they grew more and more impatient to acquire full 
governmental powers and become the rulers of a vast country 
which had come into being under the British rule 

Gradually they acquired two faces the sentimental idea 
list nationalist for the masses and the rational modern for the 
Britishers The duplicity may have paid them but it contn 
buted substantially to the thwarting of modernization of the 
Indian society which resulted in the partition of the country 
and the rise of the actnjty of the divisise and disruptive forces 
since Independence 
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education, it was felt, would make the Indians realize what 
good the British rule was doing to their country 

Under such circumstances, anything like a Renaissance was 
most unlikely What really happened was the emergence of an 
entirely new kind of educated class of people — the English- 
educated class with awareness of the existence of other cultures 
and civilizations beyond the bounds of their own traditional 
ones These people spoke in a foreign tongue, affected foreign 
dress and manner, became acquainted with secular, humanistic 
literature of ideas of the West, developed a critical faculty and, 
because of these external and internal changes, gradually got 
alienated from their traditional religious communities 

For the first time, they began becoming aware of iheir own 
history, the consciousness of which, ironically enough, first 
came from books and articles written by British authors— and 
look upon the present with a questioning eye They became 
aware of the glories of the ancient Indian culture through 
English education and grew eager to reform the Hindu society 
which they found beset with superstitions and barbaric 
rituals 

This was, therefore, actually an age of reform rather than an 
age of Renaissance Of course, the inspiration for this reform 
came from the newly acquired faculty of reason through 
the English education But, reason was the soul of Renais- 
sance In the case of the nineteenth century Bengali intellec- 
tuals, the scope for the functioning of this faculty was limited 
to religious and social reform Since the number of the educa- 
ted was negligibly small and wholly concentrated in Calcutta, 
and, thus were cut off from the vast masses, even their reform- 
ist movement did not make any perceptible impact upon them 
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a umf>ing force and an instrument of training in liberal-scien- 
tific thinking and the establishment of a free, democratic, 
socio-economic order. 

It is easy today to criticize Rammohun Ron for vs hat he said 
and did and for what he did not say or did not do. The extre- 
me. LcR historians ha\e accused him for supporting free 
imperial trade, which was to the adsantage of the British Raj 
then. And, the extreme Right historians ha\a found fault with his 
English education and rational-liberal app.mach to orthodox 
Hindu religion. Historians of both the extremes tend to ignore 
the sex ere limitations of the age in xvhich he hsed, and. there- 
fore, fail to perceixe the uniqueness of his achiexemtnl in 
hax-ing transcended them heroically. 

If he does not come up to the lexal of Martin Luther of 
the European Reformation, with whom he has often been com- 
pared, it is not because he was a lesser genius, but because he 
was handicapped by the cripplmg imperatixes of his times. 
Luther rode the ciCit of the Renaissance; Rammohun Roy 
had to rouse a hopelesslx decadent societx . lx mg dormant for 
centuries- Luther tried to infuse reason in a religion, that is, 
Christianitx , xxhich was already based a great deal upon homely 
common-sense and had lent itself to rational interpretations in 
theological literature. Rammohun Rox undertook an uphill 
task of introducing rational thinking in a religion — Hinduism, 
which had ahxaxs dlsmis'ied reason as being one of man’s ba^^er 
faculties. 

Rammohun was essentially the product of the late eighteenth 
century feudal, prc-capitalUt, India between the final dissolu- 
tion of the Mughal Empire and the beginning of the firm con- 
solidation of the British Empire. It was a txvilight age of 
transition from the medieval society to the modem, and he 
could clearly perceix-e m the BritisFRaj tFc Veat possibilities 
of building a modem societx, the aUematix-eto which was to 
let the tnediexal ethos, with all its cxnls and dangers, continue. 

Herein lay the reason behind Rammohun’s support for the 
new British Empire in India, which was well on the way to 
making a countrx' out of splinter states ard breakaway regions 
ruled by whimsical autocrats. At that time, support for the 
British Empire meant support for a modem India, and Raja 
Rammohun Roy had the xnsion and courage to do this. 
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Rimmohun Roy is often accused of having been a renegade 
to reason and turning into a religious leader But the accusa> 
tion itself is the product of failure to follow the line of the 
development of his ideas and to understand the compulsions of 
his time There is no denying that Rammohun Roy of Tuhfat- 
ul Muwahhiddin, written in 1804, is an ardent advocate of 
reason m religious belief and conduct, and appears to be incon- 
gruous to the Rammohun Roy of later writings from 1815, 
when he finally settled in Calcutta In these writings, he 
becomes a great votary of the Vedanta teachings as interpreted 
by Sankara and seems reluctant to accord to reason the same 
importance as before 

Yet, Rammohun Roy could never relinquish reason 
altogether In fact, he applied it to the interpretation of the 
Vedanta itself as is evident from his comments in his writings 
after 1815 on the concepts of Monism and Maya, and his tren- 
chant criticism of the double standard, selfish, approach of the 
Brahmins to the religious rituals This led him to oppose tooth 
and nail satipratha, which was the flagrant and widespread 
manifestation of the anti social, anti-humanistic rituals prevail- 
ing m the Hindu society at that time 

Thus, Rammohun Roy did not reject reason, in his later 
writings, but extended its application to the deeper social and 
religious issues In other words, as has been noted by some 
scholar historians such as Sumit Sa rkar , from being an advocate 
of reason as an instrument”orreform from without, he turned 
into an advocate of reason as an instrument of reform from 
within The young Rammohun of Tuhfat used reason to 
exclude and reject whatever was irrational and superstitious m 
the Hindu religion The later Rammohun of the Vedantic 
writings used reason as an instrument of reform from within, 
to include and retain the externalities but re orientate the whole 
attitude from within 

11 is quile plausible that "Rammohun Roy reached this 
position through his deep study of the Christian religious htera 
turc At one time, he was drawn so close to the Unitarian faith 
of Christianity, that some Unitarians of the U K and USA 
expected his conversion to the Christian faith. Unif ariamsm 
claimed to be the cosmopolitan Christian religious 'JhitlTTHicd 
upon the rejection of orthodox elements and a rational approach 
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to the Biblical myths. 

Rammohun Roy naturally ^as drawn to it, but the thought 
of comTersion ne\-er occurred to him. Perhaps reason showed 
him the futility of com-ersion; for any religion, shorn of false- 
hood, was as good as the other. Besides, the desire in him for 
social reform of the Hindu society ^\as too deeply entrenched 
to allow him to think of conrersion to Christianity. But, 
certainly, this shov\^ his anxiety to gi\ e a rational basis to 
Hindu religion and to e\oI\e gradually a universal religion 
based upon irmcr spiritual understanding rather than external 
rituals and consentions. 

In a very essentia! sense, therefore, Rammohun Roy was the 
first modernizer of Hindu religion and culture. Later on, his 
followers in the Brakmo Samaj, which he had founded for the 
propagation of his modernized ^ersion of Hinduism, turned to 
be mere reformers and, naturally, had to face stiff opposition 
from the orthodox Hindus, and dLmtegrate. Rammohun's 
concept of Brehmo Sainaj was a sort of urtnersal (iberal religion, 
based upon reason and closely linked up with the social and 
even economic issues. 

It is here that Rammohun Roy parted company with the 
Westernizing mo^’emeIlt carried under the banner of Young 
Bengal mowment on the one hand, and the “nativist” oriental- 
ists on the other. He by his personal conduct and intellectual 
arguments as much re<iisted the British rulers’ scheme of 
Westernizing the Bengali j outh, as he resisted the narrow- 
minded leaders of the Dharam Sebha which was against any’ 
reform in the orthodox Hindu socio-cultural ethos 

In his external aspects of daily In ing, be was almost indistin- 
guLhable from an orthodox Hindu, but in his approach to 
religious practice and in his understanding of the essence of the 
religion, he was almost a Westerner. He tried to symthesizc 
Eastern and Western culture, and therein lay the pioneering 
nature of his achiexemect, and the proof of his modemiziog 
spirit. English education did not turn him into a brown sahib. 
Nor did Vedjj'HC learning turn him into an esoteric religious 
preacher. 

Rammohun could ha^ been drawn to either of the two 
txtremes like many of his contemporaries. But he used English 
education to broaden his intellectual horizon, to understand the 
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socio-political and cultural realities of his own society, and to 
imbibe the thoughts of the great European liberal thinkers 
He read the Vedania not to turn into a Vedanttst but to know 
the nature of the fountainhead of Hindu culture and apply to 
the process of rationalization there 

In fact, Rammohun Roy was eternally in search of his own 
identity, and, through this, of the identity of his own society 
and culture, of the need of which, perhaps, his English educa- 
tion and reading had made him acutely conscious This is 
clear from his study of Sanskrit texts and writing m Bengali, 
the language of the masses For a Westernized intellectual 
would be disinclined to write in any other language than 
English But a modernized intellectual like Raja Rammohun 
used his wide secular, humanistic, knowledge gamed through 
English by writing in his own language For the modern 
sensibility can evolve only by fertilizing itself through contact 
with the growth of the scientific humanistic knowledge in the 
West and expressing itself m the language of its own 

The fact that the place of English in India even today still 
remains unresolved provides one of the evidences how the 
modernization process has been allowed to drift into mere 
Westernization process But even here Rammohun Roy had 
shown the way to the later modernizer like Gandhi who, insisted 
on the development of an all-India Indian language to replace 
English 

There arc other links between Roy and Gandhi, though the 
latter is on record to have expressed disapproval of Roy’s 
support for English language education and the English Raj 
Whether or not Gandhi’s disapproval is justified, there can be 
no doubt that Rammohun Roy by linking religious reform with 
socio-pohlical rcforni had shown the way to Gandhi He 
showed that it was impossible to influence the Hindu society 
deeply saturated with primitive, unsocial, other-worldly, religious 
feelings and thoughts by acting and speaking like a purely 
tviiwfjrsrtj ReVigion in this society could not "have 

been ignored, for any attempt at social reform must be made 
through religious reform 
As Charles Hcirasath says 

‘ Religious reform equalled social reform This legacy of 
Roy set a powerful example for reformers eicrywhcrc, many 
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of whom adopted the religious samaj form for promoting 
social change. Secular reformist crusaded usually for 
legislative social enactments or caste reform and succeeded 
in drawing adherents, but alterations in personal and family 
lives in India required revising religious beliefs and practices. 
Roy foresaw this connection, as Gandhi did a century later; 
Indians could not leave religion behind but needed its 
continued support — were perhaps in special need of it — when 
they broke community regulations and charted new courses 
for themselves and their families. Religious beliefs and 
practices, it should be stressed, were reformed, not ignored, 
in India’s modernization.”* 

And, there lay the rub The process of modernization had 
to include the religious practices, since no part of the traditional 
Hindu life was free from them. And such was the nature of 
the Hindu religious-social culture that any attempt at reform 
was bound to be limited to the external practices merely. It 
failed to affect the inner attitudes of the Hindus. 

Of course, as far as Raramohun Roy was concerned, he 
tended to be a more thorough modernizer than the later nation- 
alist, social and political reformer like Gandhi. He was clear 
that propagation of Western scientific education, support for 
the establishment of the modern British social and political 
institutions and for free trade in the Indian economy would be 
sorely needed to pull the Hindu society out of medieval 
decadence. 

Rammohun is now criticised for supporting free-trade 
between India, the colony, and England, the country of the 
colonial rulers, which resulted in the destruction of Bengal's 
handicraft and home industries. Under the colonial political 
domination, such consequences were not unlikely, but, this 
would have been a small price for industrialization of the 
society On modern scafe, had fhc British ru/ers estabhshed some 
important key industries m India too. The adverse consequen- 
ces, however, bred by adverse circumstances do not invalidate 
the logic behind Roy’s vigorous plea for free trade. 


•Charles 11 llcitnsath, "Rammohun Roy and Social Reform" In 
Rammohun Ro} and the Process of Modernization in India, Zti.V.C. 
Joshl.Vikas, New Delhi. 1975 p !54. 
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Thus, Rammohun’s modernizing spirit was constantly 
crippled by the contradictions inherent in his age, and in the 
benevolent en'ect of the colonial rule, at least, at that time. It 
was a peculiar situation. On the one hand, the modernization 
of Hindu society was possible only by imbibing Western liberal 
knowledge and culture through the British rulers in India. On 
the other, no true spirit of modernization could flower under 
a colonial rule. Even the beginning of the very sense of the 
rational identity, however vague and limited, at that time, was 
the product of the consolidation of the British Empire in India 
and the spread of English education. 

To quote Sumit Sarkar: 

“Rammohun's achievements as a modernizer were thus 
both limited and extremely ambivalent. What is involved in 
this estimate is not really his personal stature, which was 
certainly quite outstanding; the limitations were basically 
those of his times which marked the beginning of a transi* 
tion, indeed, from prc-capitalist society, but in the direction, 
not of fuH-blooded bourgeois modernity, but of a weak and 
distorted caricature of the same which was all that colonial 
subjection permitted.”* 

But it was not merely what the “colonial subjection 
permitted ” There was something at the centre of the Hindu 
cultural ethos which at first resisted, and, then, distorted the 
process of modernization. And it is still there even today. 


•Sumit Sarkar, ‘‘Rammohun Roy and ihe Break wnh the PasVJbid 



FIVE 


GANDHI— THE TRADITIONAL APPROACH 
TO MODERNIZATION 

“Tilak and Ram raohun," said Gandhi 1921, “would have 
been far greater men if they had not had the contagion of 
English learning ” {The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi^ 
Vol 19, Publications Division, Government of India, Delhi 
1966, p 477) 

It could be said, in turn, about Gandhi himself that he 
would have been only a small, ordinary, man, one among the 
millions, had he not been * contaminated* wjih English, and, 
abo\e all, had he not \isited England early m his life 

Gandhi owes his greatness as political leader and religious 
reformer, to English language and England far more than Tilak 
and Ramraohun did It was through English education that 
he became aware of the \ast country India had become It 
was while he was in England that he came to know of the 
existence of such a book as the Gteta and read it first of all m 
English translation 

In fact, since Gandhi did not have more than rudimentary 
knowledge of Sanskrit, English was the medium through which 
he chiefly acquired the knowledce of the ancient Indian scrip 
tures This was, in a sense, indirectly beneficial to him Having 
known certain selective portions of the scriptures through a 
foreign language m which much of the original resonance was 
bound lo be lost he could more easily afford to make them 
mean what he intended them to than Tilak and Raramohun Roy 

Gandhi s stricture on Tilak and Roy, therefore, is rather 
misplaced It is even clear from the \cry act of bracketing 
Tilak and Ro>, two minds not only belonging to two different 
tiroes, separated almost by three quarters of a century, but also 
sharp!) opposed in tbcir attitude to the British Raj Tilak, 
who declared, long before Gandhi himself was clear about bis 
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political objectives, tliat Independence was the birthright of the 
Indians, was a far cry from Rammohun Roy, who continued to 
regard the British rule as a divine blessing for the Indians 
The explanation of the stricture could be something else 
In 1921, when Gandhi made the statement, he was already a 
confirmed, national, political leader with charismatic powers 
He was no longer the Gandhi of 1915-16, an advocate of social 
and constitutional reform The experiences of the success of 
the Khilafat movement, which made a large number of Muslims 
join the Congress Party and of ihe Champaran indigo Satya^ 
graha, brought him a realization that so long India was under 
the British rule, even the work of social reform could not be 
earned out satisfactorily That is why Gandhi was led to strongly 
disapprove of Rammohun’s support for the Empire m India, 
which Gandhi wrongly attributed to Roy’s "contagion of 
English learning ’’ 

Again, it was not easy for Gandhi to keep in view the 
political and social circumstances prevailing about a century 
before, when Rammohun Roy had flourished in Bengal In the 
last decade of the eighteenth century, when Rammohun Roy, 
grew up, the centre of the British rule was Bengal, and, even in 
Bengal, Calcutta Outside Bengal, the Britishers had acquired 
political hegemony, but the social cultural impact of the Raj 
was concentrated in Calcutta, the headquarters of East India 
Company, and later, the Capital of British India until 191 2 

The other two important centres of closer contact during 
those da>s between the Britishers and the natiscs were Madras 
and Bombay But the latter two cities deselopcd more as 
educaljonal and cuJjuraJ rent res, in -iddmon lo ihar being big 
centres of trade and commerce. 

Calcutta hovsever, was ihc centre of colonial power It was 
here that crucial economic, educational and admmistratisc 
matters were discussed and decided upon And it was lo this 
Calcutta, throbbing with life and rcscrbcrating with rapid social 
change as a result of the galvanizing contact with Ihc Dnltshcrs, 
where Rammohun came and settled down in 1815 

Tlic field of R.ammohun Roj’s actiMlics was limited to this 
Calcuita, where already the process of modernization was m 
full force under Ihc impact of t! c Britishers Roy’s India was 
thus limited mostly to Bengal and specifically lo Calcutta He 
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acted and reacted to forces operating generally in Bengal, but 
particularly, in Calcutta. Roy, therefore, could be said to be a 
reformer of the Bengali society, which was still homogeneous. 
He could not keep in his view the complex Indian society with 
wide divergence and disparity from region to region. Even 
when Raratnohun speaks of the Indian society, he clearly means 
the Bengali society, particularly the Bengali Hindu society. 

Gandhi’s field of activity, on the other hand, from the very 
beginning, was not limited to any particular geographical region. 
By 1921, the image of the vast India, unified under one colonial 
rule, had got itself imprinted on the consciousness of all Indian 
political and intellectual leaders and social reformers— an image 
which could not have created itself in the mind of Rammohun 
Roy in theearli' nineteenth century. 

There w'as yet another limitation of Rammohun’s moderni- 
zing activities. The area of his operation remained confined 
to the upper class and upper middle class Bengali Hindu society. 
The lower strata of the society he ignored almost completely. 
About the caste- system, for example, he had nothing to say. 
Rammohun was an intellectual whose appeal was to the intel- 
lect of others. As a religious reformer, he interpreted the 
scriptures in terms of a rationalist-philosopher. This could be 
understood by the English-educated Calcuttans, but not by the 
semi-urban and rural masses. Not even by the masses in 
Calcutta 

Of course, he did translate some of his own commentaries 
on the l/ponishadi and Vedanta into Bengali in an endeasour 
to let the new knoivledge seep donm to the common people, 
but the latter were not enlightened enough to be induced to 
receive the import of his writings in the right spirit. 

Roy was, thus, alienated from the common people and 
became the first of Ihc Indian intellectual elite class which grew 
with (he increase in English education, and from which came 
Ihc great intellectual-political stalwarts of the late nineteenth 
centurj’. Even as this class grew in number, the gap between 
it and the other educated, but less intellectual ized country-men 
widened enormously. This alienation of the Indian intellec- 
tual-politicians and the ordinary common people was the legacy 
from Roy, which determined the nature of (heir actmties 
through the whole of the ninctcenili century until, in fact, the 
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emergence of Gandhi in the beginning of the twentieth century 
Not only were their ideas highly Anglicized but c\cn their 
modes of action and behaviour were fashioned after those of 
the contemporary English intellectuals 
As Charles Hcimsath has noted 
** many of the 19 Ih century leaders were proper Victorians, 
and their political and social advocates were better suited 
to English than to Indian audiences Social reform through 
most of the 19th century lay in areas that affected this 
class abolition of sati, widow remarriage, raising the age 
of consent and marriage, girls education Emphasizing 
individual emancipation, the reformers looked to legislation 
to break open the tightly guarded customs of upper caste 
Hindus This meant reliance on British agencies for reform 
of Hindu society, a weakening and in the long run ineffec- 
tive mechanism 

The importance of Gandhi in this context, lies m his Her- 
culean endeavour to wrest the modern ideas from the hands of 
the alienated intellectuals and bring them down not only to the 
level of the less educated but more Westernized people, but also 
to the level of the half literate and illiterate tradition bound 
masses He tried to break the charmed circle of Anglicized 
Indian intellectuals contented with constitutional reform of 
social evils and sought to induce the masses to take initiative 
on their own in modernizing their attitudes to social and poh 
tical problems No doubt Gandhi almost achieved success — 
but only almost Ultimately he failed and the story of his 
failure is more illuminating than that of the success of many 
others 

The seeds of his failure now appear to be there in his socio 
political plan of action from the very beginning They are there 
m his personality and the manner of his rise to be the greatest 
political leader and modernizer of the Hindu society and culture 
From these seeds grew hi& ideas and programme of action 
As a child Gandhi was a ruininaiive type, withdrawn, reti 
cent extremely sensitive eager to know himself and the world 
around him His academic achievements were of very ordinary 

•Charles H Hetsmath Rammohun Roy and Social Reform Ibid 
p 163 
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level, the fonnal modern education being not to his taste He 
went to London to study law not because he had a particular 
liking for the profession It was m response to the practical 
need of training fajmself in law so that he could make a capable 
Dman of some state It is significant that Gandhi had no phn 
till then to enter politics or undertake social reform He was 
to secure the degree of Bar-at-law and return to India, perhaps 
practise for some time, and, finally, become a Diwan 

Then, he went to South Africa to conduct a legal suit, not 
because he had earned the reputation of being an outstanding 
lawyer, which he never was, but because he wanted to earn 
money from the profession, which he knew he would not be 
able to do in India 

The great turn in Lis life came in South Africa, as is well- 
known But what IS not so well known is that this turn was 
more the consequence of personal affront suffered personally by 
him than of his dose observation of the facts of the situation 
and a systematic analysis of them with a view of formulating a 
logical course of action. 

A disinclination, or, perhaps, an inability, to study a social, 
political situation objectively and m relation to other situations 
having a bearing on it, was characteristic of Gandhi His res- 
ponse to soaal political problems was always sentimental, and 
Seldom rational, which is derived from the traditional cultural 
roots But what distinguished him from ordinary traditional 
Indians was his capacity to rationalize his sentiments with 
seemingly sound logical arguments 

Even when he returned to India, he did not jom Congress 
as a leader with a vision of modernized India Had he done 
so, he would have been one of the many stalwarts of the time, 
a position which he would not accept The “experiments ’ of 
South Africa had made him feel exclusive and acquire a sense 
of having a mission He was eager to repeat the ‘ experiments" 
on a larger vaster scale, to see what fruits they yielded 

India, It seems to us now, ^vas waiting for a Mahatma Or, 
rather, strictly speaking, the Congress was waiting for a 
Mahatma By 1915, great intellectuals of the country had 
joined the Congress and were pressing the colonial government 
for administrative and consiitutional reforms so as to make 
wider room for the participation by the natives m the affairs of 
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governing the country. Tlicir strength lay in their intellectual 
powers sharpened and enriched by the ideas of the British libe- 
ral thinkers. They discussed the issues, argued and analyzed 
them in chaste English— the language of the rulers—and also 
dressed and behaved in a manner not wholly incomprehensible 
to the TUlCTS. 

These intellectual leaders could negotiate with the rulers 
without much dilliculty; they could also speak to the educated, 
advanced, people of the cities, but were unable, and umviJhng, 
fo approach the masses. These mfe/icctuaJs, indeed, did not 
feel the need of involving the masses in their programme of 
action which centred upon the question of sharing government- 
al powers. Besides, in the heart of their hearts they were con- 
vinced that the British government in India was morally bound 
to promote more and more of Western liberal educational and 
social institutions, to bring about constitutional and govern- 
mental reforms, and to provide sclf*rulc to Indians, sooner or 
later. The thought of mass action did not, naturally, occur to 
their mind. 

The entry of Gandhi on the political scene of India in the 
second decade of the present century, radically changed the 
entire situation. The news of Gandhi’s “successes” had reach- 
ed India before Gandhi himself did, and some of them in exag- 
gerated forms. The methods of Gandhi’s Saiyagrafia and the 
stones of his sufferings at the hand of white Saltibs seemed ex- 
tremely appropriate actions for putting pressure more strongly 
on the British rulers in India. 

The expectations of the Congress political leaders were not 
belied Gandhi’s notable successes m the Champaran indigo 
satyagroha, khilafat movement, resistance to Rowlalt Act, and 
the Salt Satyagraha — the crowning glory of Gandhi’s career — 
seemed to have electrified the rural masses all over India. He 
toured the country several times, and wherever he went, people 
came in huge crowds to listen to him. The Indian masses were 
ready for action, ready to take a big leap forward in the direc- 
tion of modernized society 

It was during this period— 1910 to 1935 (or even 1 942)— 
that Gandhi tried in his own way to politicize the masses of 
the country, which was a very gigantic, almost impossible task 
indeed, This task he, at least, partially accomplished not as 
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an intellectual modernizer but as a traditional Indian socio- 
rehgious reformer, as a saint familiar to the Indian masses 

Those who argue that Gandhi had acquired the life and 
appearance of a saint as part of his tactics to arouse the masses 
of India to political action do no justice to Gandhi Gandhi was 
nothing if not hercely sincere in all his doings There was also 
a logic behind them, but, unfortunately, not the logic based 
upon objective facts obtaining m the social situation, but the 
logic derived from the Hindu tradition and experiences of his 
personal life 

Step by step since his first South African experience, Gandhi 
had proceeded to the life of a saintly social reformer Had 
he not gone to England, studied law, read Mill and Benthara 
and Ruslcin, met the vegetarian, Mr Salt and Theosophist, 
Mrs Annie Besant, and, later, got acquainted with Thoreau 
and Emerson, Gandhi would m all probability have become 
another socio religious reformer, or, even, another Lord 
Buddha His socio-political consciousness was the gift of his 
English liberal education, his native makeup was that of a 
religious Mahatma And betiveen the two there was a constant 
but unresolved conflict 

It IS not to be forgotten that he entitled his autobigraphy as 
“The Story of My Experiments with Truth” All his actions 
Were designed to be material of this experiment Everything 
else — political activities, religious reforms, social service pro- 
grammes, etc — was meant to serve as stages in the ceaseless 
process of his experiments which he undertook m the spirit of 
enthusiasm His whole concern lay in the observation of the 
success or failure of these experiments than on the objects he 
was experimenting upon The Indian people were used as the 
guinea pig m the personal spiritual laboratory to serve the 
purpose of deeply personal experiments 

Trtic, Vic b vi -aw v-wsea.w.v.'ft, Ividva, 

an educational programme in keeping with the traditional cul- 
ture ofihe country, a rcligio social reform prosramme aimed at 
abolishing the caste system, and a political programme c\cn- 
tually aiming at complete independence for the country But, 
above ill, as he was never tired of repeating, he was concerned 
with the moral regeneration of the people of India as well as 
the world 
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But jn devising none of these programmes, Gandhi applied 
strictly logical thinking in the context of the existing world 
knowledge regarding them His approach was sentimental as 
usual and as symbols to arouse emotions, his programmes 
served some purpose 

Ihe charkha the mam plank of Ins economic thought, did 
serve as an emotional symbol for the rural masses, but could 
hardly ln\c been relied upon tosersc the real problems of food 
and clothing in the Indian socictj The basic’ school em 
bodying Gandhi s educational thought never attracted even 
his closest followers to send their children to it The caste 
system particularly at the level of the untouchables, despite 
Gandhis comparatively greater achievement in this pro 
gramme was not quite abolished in his life time 

And if m the independent India the caste system has shown 
signs of breaking it has done so more on account of the change 
in social relations brought about by the introduction of struc 
tural changes m the economic industrial and social fields under 
Jawaharlal Nehru s direction m the fifties 

As for Gandhi s political programme its sentimental and 
unrealistic nature is evident from its pathetic failure in keeping 
the India of ins dream united The nation that emerged at 
^ the dawn of August 15 1947 was not Gandhi s creation He is 
said to have disapprovi-d of it disowned it And yet ironically 
enough he was hailed as the Father of the Nation 

This irony was however inherent in the contradictions of 
the history of India which Gandhi tried to explain away and 
also in the nature of the struggle for freedom What had 
happened was this the top English educated intellectuals 
most of them barristers and constitutional experts in the be 
ginning agitated m the manner of the British intellectuals of 
the time for social and constitutional reforms and were ms 
pired by visions (borrowed) of equality freedom and liberty 
They were satisfied with being associated constitutionally with 
the governmental process 

Then came Gandhi who joined them to experiment with 
truth in the Indian society Through his activities people were 
aroused and to the Indian intellectual political elite, political 
freedom with Gandhi s help be^^an to appear possible The 
declaration for complete independence was made early m 1919 
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and from then on^vard, the strug^fe intensified and reached its 
climax in the ’thirties and ’forties 

But as the struggle reached the climax and the transfer of 
power beein to appear as a possibility, the cracks and fissures 
also started appearing in the struggle which resulted in the 
partition Howsoe\er was Gandhi disappointed, the intellectual 
politicians were gratified to have repliced the foreign rulers of 
India which, even after partition, was almost as big as Europe 
No adequate answer has yet been provided to the question 
Why despite the Congress being a secular political party and 
Gandhi having worked so assiduously for communal harmony, 
was India divided? Or, to (his question Why (he unity of 
India even after 30 years of independence is still threatened by 
divisive forces? The' stock answers given to these questions 
relate to the deeds and misdeeds of particular individuals at 
particular junctures during the period of the struggle for free- 
dom Or, they relate to the divide and rule policy followed by 
the British rulers But social history is not shaped by whims 
of a few individuals howsoever powerful 

One of the social phenomena responsible for the partition 
of India and, ever since independence, for the revival and acti- 
vity of the disruptive forces in the country has been the reliance 
of the Congress leaders on the revival of traditional culture 
and thought rather than on the propagation and promotion of 
modern values and modem attitudes The appeal to traditional 
Indian culture, mainly through Gandhi roused the Indian 
masses more quickly than the inculcation of modern values and 
attitudes, but the exercise of patience and prolongation of ibe 
freedom struccle with a vision of modernized India would have 
involved the willing participation of the people m full aware 
ness of the cause 

As It happened, Gandhi aroused the people of India for a 
cause which they at best only half understood They under- 
stood Gandhis Ramdiitm, saintly appearance, his dress and 
food habits his simplified Hindi his talk of cow protection 
hir fasts, his arguments for Harijan upliftmcnt (viathcSabn 
myth in the Ramayana) and so on To thc'c the masses res- 
ponded cnthuviastically 

After centuries of Muslim rule and Bntish rule some one 
famed to b- possessed with mysterious powers was talking 
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familiarly to them What they did not understand fully was 
his talk of political independence', reconstruction of the Indian 
economy and so on. But they did not care what they did not 
understand, they followed Gandhi wherever he went and did 
blindly whatever he asked them to do Gandhi was to them 
more than Mahatma, he was the avatar (incarnation) of God 
born to destroy the demons of the British rulers 

But India’s tradition, at least, the recent tradition also con- 
tained the Muslims, who seemed to be out of place in Gandhi’s 
rigid Hindu style of living, arguments for cow protection and so 
on Naturally, they, who had ruled India, or whatever was 
India then, for centuries, felt suspicious and hurt. It was this 
background which assured the success of the Britishers’ divide- 
and-rule strategy 

Had the Congress leaders, instead, undertaken the task of 
going to the grass-roots of Indian social life, educated the peo- 
ple politically with modern ideas, built up the party on modern- 
ized structural framework and so on, the task of social 
reconstruction would not have been so baffling as it has been 
since independence 

Gandhi’s approach to modernization was, in the final ana- 
lysis, traditional Of course, the very assumption that Gandhi 
consciously aimed at modernization of the Hindu society is 
questionable Indeed, his opposition to the vital features of 
the modern society such as, large-scale industries, urbanization, 
reliance on technology, use of machine in everyday life, high- 
level scientific research, modern medicine, modern education 
and so on is so well known as to be common knowledge In the 
face of this knowledge, it is impossible to attribute to Gandhi 
any consciously formulated idea of modernization 

Consciously and directly he was a social reformer Even 
political independence, in his view, was subordinate to social 
reform which was Ins foremost concern For years, he used to 
retire from politics, but never from his programme of social 
reform But some of the characteristic features of his social 
programme were of modernizing nature irrespective of his dec- 
lared intentions Hts programme of Hanjan upliftment, for 
example, is of cardinal importance from this point of view It 
laid the basis for the serious weakening of the caste-system, 
the most deeply entrenched unmodernizing aspect of the 
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traditional Hindu society e\cn today Again as a reformer, he 
weaned a large section of Hindus away from their belief m re- 
ligious superstitions and prepared them to think rationally of 
religious matters Also, he talked to the Hindus about the 
“dignity of labour’ and “dignity of man”, emphasized the 
significance of social work and social responsibilities and made 
them aware, at least vaguely, of the need of freedom 

But these modernizing aspects were the indirect product of 
his consciously planned social reform objectives That is why 
Gandhi did not attempt to build modern institutional struc- 
tures to support his socio religious reform He accepted in 
fact the salient aspects oLthe structures of the traditional Hindu 
society, and attempted to modify a few others His method 
was^thc tnc^iorfi/j opcrandi of all traditional Hindu reformers 
to reform the society by setting his own personal example 
of an ideal man This is because, fundamentally speaking, 
he aimed at reforming the people m the society, and not the 
institutional structures of the society, and this could best have 
been done by setting personal example as an ideal figure, as the 
guru, the Mahatma Thereby he not only deflected the process 
of modernization, but introduced a dangerous trend e\en m 
the nationalist movement which ignored the need of devising 
strong institutional structures aud came to rely more and 
more on the reform of individuals Here were laid the seeds 
of discord and disruption, of hypocrisy and pretence, and of 
authoritarianism and tyranny in the post independent India 



SIX 


NEHRU, THE MODERNIZER HIS SUCCESS 
AND FAILURE 


One of the rmny inexplicable acts of Gandhi was his choice 
of Pandit JawaharHl Nehru as his political heir Between them 
there were more striking dissimilarities than similarities, which 
Gandhi could not be expected to have missed Both m matters 
of personal life style and those relating to current socio-politi- 
cal problems, they were, in fact sharply opposed Indeed, it 
was a relationship born of the coming together of opposites, 
and, therefore, more abiding and exciting for both 

This is very nearly also the characteristic relationship bet- 
ween the giirii (teacher) and shishya (disciple) m the traditional 
Hindu society Gandhi had all the political leaders as his dis- 
ciples m the ’forties, but Nehru happened to be far his most 
favourite Nehru had bubbling enthusiasm Nehru came 
from a high caste Brahmin family, which was also known to 
be fabulously rich 

Nehru had renounced his fabulously rich inheritance and 
dedicated himself wholly to the freedom struggle. Nehru 
always remained faithful and staunchly obedient to his gum 
Howsoever he fretted at times and came near to the defiance 
of his guru, but, at the end, he always submitted These attri- 
butes were enough to propitiate the heart of Gandhi and he 
chose Nehru as his political heir 

Gandhi was certainly, aware of Nehru’s Western inclina 
tioas ofhrs attraction towards British Socialist and Marxist 
thoughts, and of his impatience to get things done But 
Gandhi expected that the hard life of the freedom struggle, 
still closer contact with the common people, and responsibili 
ties of administration (m the event of attaining Independence) 
would mellow Nehru further and make him see more clearly 
the validity of his guru's standpoint Besides, Gandhi expect 
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In the field of scientific research, big research laboratories 
and research institutes with modern facilities were established 
in the metropolitan cities and scientists of proven competence 
were invited to join Facilities for more intensive research 
were provided in the universities and big industrial houses 
were induced to divert their resources for research development 
programmes 

Technical education too, was given strong impetus with 
the establishment of national Indian Institutes of Technology 
and Regional Institutes of Technology 

The new economic policy provided a big boost to the indus- 
trial expansion Several big and heavy industries came up, led 
by the four huge most modernized steel factories in the public 
sector established at Bhilai Rourkela, Durgapur and Bokaro 
each a monument of international cooperation India was 
fast taking its place in the international economic community 
In education the period was marked by wide diversifica 
tion of courses of study, introduction of modern subjects, 
establishment of a number of general, technical and agricultural 
universities and opening of infinitely large number of secondary 
and primary schools extending to the far fiung tradition bound 
rural areas 

Agriculture was sought to be modernized in a big way 
Foundations of tractor and fertilizer factories were laid with 
a view to promoting scientific farming m the rural areas Ex 
pcrimcnts started on the search for new varieties of improved 
seeds Big and small irrigation projects were prepared to face 
the onslaughts of nature’s vagaries, such as drought and flood 
Huge dams and river valley projects ranking among the 
world s greatest such as kosi Dam, Bhakhra Nangal Dim and 
Damodar Valley River Project were completed in record time 
which added tens of thousands of acres to the total acreage of 
India 5 cultivable land 

The entire rural area of the country, among the world s 
poorest areas and wholly tradition bound, was brought under 
the ambitious Community Development Programme, which 
aimed at persuading the rural cultivators to take to scientific 
farming and rational approach to socio ccxmomic problems 
The whole country was divided into several Communit> Deve 
lopmen zones, each of them further divided into Development 
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Blocks Under each Development Block was placed a specified 
number of village, and m each village was placed a Village 
Level Workers (VLW) who was to serve as a link between the 
Village and the Block Thus was forged a link between the 
village and the highest agricultural planning and research 
centre through the Development Block and the Development 
Zone. Under this plan, each village was obliged to have an 
elected Panchayat with a Mukhia as the Head of the Panchayat. 

All these structural changes in the rural life were designed 
as instruments to initiate the villagers into modernization pro- 
cess These, it v\as believed by the social scientists, would 
severely weaken their traditional altitudes linked with the un- 
changing modes of cultivation dependance on the vagaries of 
nature, superstitious beliefs and rituals Modern medicine, 
modern education, modern scientific cultivation, modern ways 
of living and so on were brought to the door-step of almost 
every villager’s house 

Thus, Nehru endeavoured to ramify, widen and deepen the 
process of modernization initiated by the British colonial rule 
That IS why he zealously guarded all the social, political, 
economic, educational and other institutions bequeathed by the 
British ruler, and tried to extend and enrich them further or 
modify them wherever necessary 

Here, Nehru’s break with the Gandhian way is very clear 
Gandhi was basically a social reformer, Nehru, a social modern- 
izer. Nehru did not believe that any substantial change can 
occur m society by reforming individuals, by trying to change 
their hearts, through setting personal examples At least, such 
changes could occur individually, not on a wide, social scale 
Imbued with a scientific, secular spirit, Nehru believed in the 
change of the individuals through institutional changes in the 
society 

At every level of social activity, therefore, he tried to intro- 
duce democratic, scientific, systematic, principles of collective 
functioning No decision in any section of the society, from the 
* highest governmental to the lowest village Panchayat level, was 
to be taken by one single individual, howsoever powerful, tra- 
ditionally or otherwise All issues must be discussed and debated 
openly before definite decisions could be arrived at And the 
discussion and debate must be carried on with reference JcUhe 
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established laws of the land, which must be held as supreme 
and to which even the Prime Minister and the President of the 
country must submit 

All this was something new, which had never happened in 
the Hindu society before There had been reformers who sang 
prayers to Rama and Krishna, offered religious preachings, cn 
ticized deviations from the ways prescribed by the scriptures 
and the traditions, lived like rishis or mendicants and practised 
what they preached Gandhi was thus a familiar figure to 
them They did not mind his Christian and Muslim prayers, 
so long as he chanted Ramdfnmand. other Hindu prayers They 
listened to him because he talked of atma, parmatma, satya, 
ahimsa, etc , which were familiar to them And once they 
accepted Gandhi as the Mahatma, they followed Gandhi blindly 
unquestionmgly, as they had followed other gurus and other 
mahatmas 

Nehru s language and style of functioning was almost 
incomprehensible to them, but they still flocked to hear him 
because they knew that Nehru was the closest disciple of Gandhi 
When Nehru became the Prime Minister, they developed an 
other kind of attitude to him Unconsciously they looked 
upon him as a king as an exclusive national hero, the favourite 
of Gandhi — and therefore, of the gods, nay, sometimes, as a 
god himself — one who had given up everything, and yet v\as 
the richest and the most powerful of all 

As for Nehru himself, he was hardly aware of these atti 
tudes of the Hindus as also others During the 'flfiies, he 
was too deeply preoccupied with establishing new modern 
traditions of institutional functioning to have time to analyze 
the people s response For, he was convinced, once the insti 
tutions started functioning properly, altitudinal changes in the 
people would automatically occur 

So Nehru went ahead with his modernizing programmes 
He promoted the expansion of the radio and the Press on an 
immensely wide scale Industrialization was pushed further on, 
to penetrate even the rural areas Communications, as well as 
transport systems, expanded rapidly not only on the national 
but also at the international level 

Telephones and motor cars ceased to be things of curiosity 
to most of the rural folk of the pppntry Even fashions started 
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attracting village girls and boys. Most of them craved for 
higher education to be able to get jobs in Ihe towns and live 
there. The traditional joint family system started breaking 
more rapidly than ever before. Migration to towns and cities 
became a common feature all over the country. 

Laws were enacted by the Parliament, at Nehru’s initiative, 
governing marriage and family life on the basis of modern 
values, such as the freedom of the individual from any tra- 
ditional customs and rituals. Court marriage, divorce, etc , 
were made legally valid under proper conditions. 

Another feature of the modernized society, that is, urban- 
ization, was also taken up by Nehru in great ernestness. 
Chandigrah stands as the monument of Nehru’s idea of 
urbanization on the most modern design. Old cities were 
refurbished and cleaned and a number of new towns were built, 
particularly around new industrial establishments, big and small. 

Thus, a whole process of modernization was initiated in 
the various segments of the Indian society In a decade or 
two, It was expected, the fruits of modernization would begin 
to be perceptible. The whole world was watching this gigantic 
modernization experiment and observing its progress in 
relation to the progress made in China under Mao’s dicta- 
torial rule. Democracy itself seemed to have been put to test — 
democracy as a system providing proper inducement to social 
change in the newly emerged countries of Asia and Africa 

The Indian experiment as conducted under the over-all 
guidance of Jawaharlal Nehru provides no specific and definite 
answer to the question whether democracy or dictatorship 
provides more helpful political system for social change. The 
failure of modernization in India or the stifling of the process. 
whate\er term we may use, had not been caused by the "faults” 
of the democratic system. The "faults” lay in the character 
of the traditional Hindu culture, the roots of which rest, jd the 
unfathomable depths of the entire Indian psyche. And, this 
character may ultimately be seen as being also responsible for 
the improper functioning of the democratic system m India. 

Perhaps, in respect of one thing, Nehru could be held 
rcsponsiple for harming the healthy growth of democracy in 
India. He did not evolve a proper machinery for involving 
the people of India in the proper democratic functioning and 
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social reconstruction work. He introduced the modern institu- 
tional structures and expected that people would come forward 
by themselves to participate in their functioning. He mistook 
the enthusiasm of the crowds, who flocked to listen to his 
speeches, for their enthusiasm for participation in the democratic 
and modernizing process 

In this respect, Nehru betrayed an ignorance of the real 
nature of the Indian people whom Gandhi had understood so 
well. Since he himself had become thoroughly Westernized and 
modernized, he could not estimate the depth of the hold of the 
Hindu culture on their mind which made them indifferent to 
socio-political activities and turned them at best into passive 
participants. They acted either under pressure or under tempta- 
tion of material gams. Because of this, naturally they never 
acted in the right spirit, nor gave their best to the socio-political 
activities.* 

A further encouragement came to this characteristic of the 
Hindu people, at least partly, from Nehru’s total dependence 
upon modernizing from the top. That is to say, invariably, 
programmes of social reconstruction used to originate at the 
top governmental level and, then, descend through a series of 
democratic channels to the village level, where they were meant 
to be implemented 

Almost invariably, they involved public expenditure on pay- 
ment for the work of social reconstruction done, like building 
village roads, sinking tube wells, erecting cottages to house 
village schools, and so forth. Ordinarily, in any society, this 
system of work against payment should have induced more 
people to more work. But m the Hindu-dominated society this 
system, paradoxically enough, bred hypocrisy. 

Basically ‘contemptuous of having to work, the people in- 
vented ways of receiving payment from the government for no 
work done. All got involved in this big national racket of mak- 
ing money without working for it from the high, administrative, 
executive authorities down to the V.L.W. It became easier 
because the people at the lower level— at the village level — had 
no say in the formulation of policies and programmes. In 
theory, they were meant to be indirectly involved in the process 


See the chapters on Femilism and Work in Part Two of this book. 
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of programme formulations 

For example, the V L W was expected to carry the villa- 
gers’ views on certain topics concerning them to the Block 
Development Officer (B D O ), and the B D O to the District 
Collector and so on to the highest level of the Government But 
the V.L W never did his job, and the B D O ahvays cooked 
up materials for his report to be sent up Thus, paper work 
started Was substituted for actual work Consequently, life in 
the villages essentially remained unchanged 

What had really come to happen was this the traditional 
Indian villagers had struck a compromise with the modem 
agents of social change They accepted the form passively but 
corrupted its substance actively Since people acting as agents 
all over the country were the products of the same Hindu 
culture, the corruption of substance of the modem institutions 
contaminated all segments of the post independent Indian 
society, both rural and urban, though in different proportions 
Corruption was found to be more rampant in the towns 
and cities rather in the rural areas not because the urban 
people were by nature more corrupt than the rural folks but 
because there were infinitely larger number of forms of modern 
institutions present in the urban society and the Hindu domma 
ted people were consequently engaged on a larger scale in 
making the same compromise of passively accepting the forms 
and corrupting their substance 

Perhaps, the growth of this strange phenomenon, c^clusise 
to the Indian society, would have been prevented had Nehru 
known the Hindu character of modem India He would, then, 
have realized that the method of foisting modern institutions 
on the Hindu society would not lead to its real modernization 
In fact, quite many of these modern institutions had already 
been in existence from the colonial period without affecting 
substantially the modernizing tendencies in the Indian society 
What would have made a tremendous difference was the genuine 
involvement of the people at all levels in the socio economic 
reconstruction work, their willing participation 

This willing participation of the people in a poor and back- 
ward society comes prinunly through identification with the 
leader The Indian people could easily identify themselves with 
Gandhi, but neicr with Nehru Gandhi lised hie (hem, ate like 
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them, travelled like them, and spoke like them He was one of 
them — yet born with the spirit of God They looked upon 
Gandhi with affection, familiarity, awe, respect and reverence 
Nehru, on the other hand, appeared to them kingly, un- 
familiar, masterly, learned and all that He was the sarkar, trtahkt 
ruler, one who had replaced the British masters A very big 
gap yawned between him and the people 

After achieving Independence, Nehru did nothing to come 
closer to the people or draw them closer to himself He never 
realized that in the Indian society, dominated by Hindu 
cultural ethos, this could be accomplished only on the strength 
of setting personal example It was certainly not necessary to 
start dressing like a yogi and living m an ashram Nevertheless 
there was plenty of room for simplification everywhere from 
the style of hia personal living to that of the functioning of the 
government and its agencies 

It is true that the democratic form of functioning is neces 
sanly expensive as also dilatory But was it necessary for demo- 
cracy for the Prime Minister to live at the Teen Murti House, 
the residence of the former British Commander in ChieP 
Or, for the President to live in the ersswhile Viceroy’s Palace, 
with all the regal pomp and rituals intact? Or, again, for the 
Ministers to live in the palatial houses, previously occupied by 
the British rulers? 

By maintaining all these imperial paraphernalia under chan 
ged names only helped in alienating him and his government 
further from the people Domocracy would still have worked, 
and to much belter effect had the President, the Prime Minister 
and the Ministers accepted to live in more modest circumstances 
and in closer and in more open contact with the people 

In fact it could be argued with considerable force of logic 
that Nehru was more a Westernizer than a Modernizer By 
retaining the Western social and political conventions of the 
British days he fostered the Western rather modem values 
And the Western values do not become modern until they are 
modified m accordance with the geographical, social and 
spiritual needs of a particular society Even m the West the 
mcdcrnity of one society, say of France, is not the same of 
another society say of England Each modernized society is 
distinct from the other modernized society, even if the same 
institutions operate m all of them 
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INDIAN ACADEMIC INTELLECTUALS 
AND THE EMERGENCY 


In Europe and America there have been times of crisis 
when the intellectuils actively protested and fought against the 
cherished values of individual liberty and intellectual freedom 
In the ’thirties in Spam, poets, novelists and teachers took up 
arms against the dictatoml Franco regime In France, the 
intellectuals gave hell to the German occupation army m the 
early 'forties In America, the contribution of the intelfectuals 
in bringing about the end of the Vietnam war finally has been 
recognizably substantial 

The situation created by the clamping of Internal Emergency 
in India on June 26, 1977 by Mrs Indira Gandhi was comparable 
to the calamitous times in Europe and America In fact, it was 
much worse, more sinister m design, more affronting to human 
dignity, and more menacing to the peace of the world 

Yet wliat was surprising was that, barring negligible excep- 
tions the Indian intellectuals, far from protesting and courting 
arrest, became fay and large, almost collaborators of the tyran 
meal rule Strangely enough this was truer of the intellectuals 
in the universities and colleges where the preservation of free- 
dom of thought IS of paramount importance the curb on which 
should have enraged them to fight for it 

Why did not the academic inteltectuals in general, at least 
choose to raise the voice of protest and suffer for a cause which 
they profess to serve, let alone actively fight for it? The answer 
to this question lies in the kind of character the Indian mtellec 
tuals ha\e come to acquire through the historical process The 
focus of the present essay is on the academic intellectuals 
though the findings may be applicable to non academic intellec- 
tuals also Towards the end, a brief account of the happenings 
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in Delhi University during the Emergency provides illustrations 
m support of the character analysis 

The Indian academic intellectual as he is today is the pro- 
duct of the English liberal education, introduced by the British 
rulers and continuing since then No doubt, there have also 
been eminent intellectuals m the age old Sanskritic educational 
tradition prevalent in some parts of the country even today 
But, between the traditional academic intellectual and the 
modern academic intellectual in India, there is a vast difference 
as regards the very objective of education So much so, the 
traditional intellectual would hardly deserve to be called “in- 
tellectual” from the accepted standpoint of modern education 
The traditional intellectual regards education as revelation of 
the ultimate truth which is enshrined in the ancient texts, total 
obedience to which is the only way to knowledge His job is 
merely to help his students memorize them and interpret some 
parts of the nest, but his interpretation must never be question- 
ed by his student He is the guru and his shishya must revere 
him as the embodiment of godly wisdom 

The shhbya cannot acquire it by arguing with his guru but 
by serving him in various non academic ways, such as cooking 
for him keeping his house, massaging his body, washing his 
clothes, cultivating his garden and so on The guru would ob- 
serve no fixed hours of teaching, nor would charge regular 
monthly fees from his shishyas Everything depended upon the 
guru's will and pleasure, and a good shishya subraitfed himself 
wholly with total devotion {bhakti) to his guru to placate him 
to part with his knowledge 

It is, thus evident that the traditional academic intellectual 
may be called “academic”, but not an “intellectual”, who is 
characterized by a spirit of free, rational, inquiry into the 
nature of things and ideas, and a forward looking vision 

But— and here hes the root of the problem— the modern, 
academic intellectual in India has continued, and is still, by 
and large, continuing to work consciously or unconsciously 
under the deep influence of the traditional academic culture 
Consequently, the modernity of the Indian intellectual is 
only skirt-dcep He has acquired modern knowledge— mostly 
textual— largely under compulsion to get a job or to get into a 
business 
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The situation, no doubt, changed with more English edu- 
cated Indians visiting England and other European countries, 
but, by and large, it remained true of most of them. Indeed, 
It is true of most of them even today. 

What has happened is a unique phenomenon among the 
newly emerged nations of Asia and Africa. The traditional 
culture m India, one of the oldest and richest cultures in the 
world, is still a living culture and exercises complete control 
over the minds of the Indians, and this has proved to be a big 
hurdle in the way of their responding deeply to the meaning of 
modern knowledge. Modern education and modern knowledge 
they regard as things of practical use' they can get jobs, 
contribute money to the family, and so on But the values to 
which they still hold fast emotionally and spiritually are wholly 
traditional, and these determine their joys and sorrows, their 
meaning and purpose of living. 

At this point, the distinction between the political, social, 
and other intellectuals on the one hand and the academic intel- 
lectuals on the other, must be remembered. Most of India’s 
great national leaders of the late nineteenth century and the 
early twentieth century were those who came from rich upper 
class families and had glimpses, though somewhat distorted, of 
the Western society through their close contact with the British- 
ers m India or who had visited England and gained 0rst-hand 
knowledge of the Western society. They were inspired not so 
much by reading Western books as by the living experience of 
actual contacts with the Britishers and British society. 

This privilege has been available to a few Indian academic 
intellectuals, and they have certainly been more open-minded 
and receptive to modern knowledge. In general, the educational 
service m India has attracted only second-rate minds, the first 
rate preferring government jobs and, more recently, executive- 
level jobs in the big business houses. Again, about 95 per cent 
of those joining the academic cadre at colleges and universities 
comes from middle-class homes, where traditional faiths and 
values are wholly and unquestioningly subscribed to. They 
take up the work of teaching and even research not so much in 
response to a personal urge to gam knowledge or contribute to 
It, but for the purpose of merely earning their livelihood. 

It is here that the Western academic intellectuals havp an 
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advantage over their Indian counlcrpirts The former live in 
a society where all modern knowledge has been, and, is being 
produced And it is living knowledge, growing and developing 
constantly through being put into everyday use m the func- 
tioning of the various organs of the society The knowledge 
imparted m the classroom is the reality outside in the social 
life Higher education, thus, is integral to the growth and 
development of the Western society 

The situation in India m this respect is peculiar There is 
hardly any relation between the knowledge contained in the 
prescribed books and the social, economic and political reality 
of actual living The very moral assumptions arc strikingly 
difierent The academicians here teach modern knowledge 
without themselves having ever seen, let alone having ever 
lived in the modern world and observe the way it functions 
Consequently the knowledge that they impart is not quite 
intimate and real even to most of them It does not touch 
them or excite their intellectual curiosity It is therefore not 
surprising that the hold of age old culture on their minds 
continues umbitcd which determines their general attitude of 
unconcern to the essential academic problems and indifference 
to their academic responsibilities 

A close observation of the condition of the Indian academic 
intellectuals leads one inevitably to the conclusion that modern 
education alone cannot be an adequate instrument of social 
change m a predominantly traditional society with a rich 
cultural heritage 

This also explains, I hope, some of the characteristic features 
of the Indian academic intellectuals lack of will power 
mechanical learning garrulity, timidity laziness politicking, 
smugness and arrogance 

All these features are inherent in their culture which 
detectmofis th.eic quUqqIc and aUi.t.wdes and a\so the covirse of 
their action Potentially the Indian academic intellectuals 
are as much capable of good work as those in the Western 
society but they are pathetically crippled by an extremely 
tenacious and subtle hold of their traditional culture not only 
on their own minds but on all aspects of social life around them 
It has often been noticed that the same college and uni 
versity teachers who have been indifferent to studies and 
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research at home do excellent work when they go to England 
or America They arc able to achieve good results because, 
during the period of their stay, the inhibitive hold of the tra* 
ditional culture on their mind is considerably relaxed and they 
arc in close contact with a fully developed modern society, 
where modern knowledge is a living everyday reality It is also 
significant that quite a fair number of those who marry into 
the Western society develop more readily a natural urge to 
work and a desire to excel 

On the other hand, 99 out of a 100, who return to India 
soon get back into the same rut as before This evidently 
happens because the society to which they return is still wholly 
traditional in its essential spheres Its institutions of social 
and family life, for example, are the same as they were 3000- 
4000 years ago The values it upholds and the attitudes it pro- 
motes are almost primitive in character They arc back iP the 
prison house of their traditional culture, and, after a period of 
discomfort, get used to the ways once again and feel even happy 
with a sense of superiority, security and promise of promotion 
to the top 

Nothing IS prized so much among the Indian academic 
intellectuals as a "foreign” research degree Having obtained 
one, and having the "right” connections and a minimum capa- 
city for raanoeuvenng, a lecturer can legitimately push his way 
through to professorship and, even, vice chancellorship On 
the basis of just one foreign degree, he is deemed eligible for 
highest jobs also in the government agencies, adviser to some 
Union Ministry, directoiship of "advanced research” institute 
and so on 

In this promotional scheme there can obviously be no 
room for real merit The degree, particularly the foreign degree, 
is all, though even this must sometimes be made subservient to 
"connections ’ and ‘sources’ , factionalism or even the pure 
whims of persons m power, namely, various Heads of the 
University Departments Deans of Faculties, Vice chancellors 
and the Ministers 

Now, all this is m complete accord with the traits of Indian 
culture The emphasis on the degree is determined by the tradi 
tional religious insistence on observing certain prescribed 
external features in appearance and dress and performance of 
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cerfatn exhibittonistic rituals. This is true of both the Hindus 
and Muslims, but certainly much more in the case of the former. 
A good traditional Hindu c\en today is one who puts chandan 
on his head, grows a pigtail, wears dhoti, goes daily to temples, 
takes \egetanan meals and so on. 

The academic intellectual has by and large dispensed with 
external rcligio-cultural features, but, consciously or unconsci- 
ously the attitudes behind them continue to govern their idea of 
the desirable and the undesirable, of happiness and unhappiness, 
of the proper and the improper, and determine their choice and 
course of action. 

This explains their attitude to a foreign degree holder. That 
a Ph.D. from a foreign university may not necessarily be a 
better teacher or even a scholar than the other who has done 
substantial work independently or has the capacity to do so, is 
immaterial to them. The former has the external sign of being 
a brahmin with sacred thread and pigtail of the modern 
educatiom! system 

Howeser, even a foreign Ph.D. is ignored by a Head of the 
Department or a Vice-Chancellor to bestow favour on some one 
else wilh no requisite qua liiica lions, ihe Jndnn academic 
intellectual accepts it with chararcteristic rationalization. The 
authorities must not be questioned about how they act. That 
would amount to indiscipline and insubordination Secondly, 
they concede that the preferred person has been fortunate and 
“earned” the promotion by placating both the gods above and 
the god-favoured on the earth 

The academic jaleJJcctuais iti Jadia arc never concerned, lil.e 
the traditional Hindus, with the idea of justice or injustice in 
the social system E\crything is fair m their sole concern for 
self-preservation and self-promotion Thu makes them lusty for 
power in any sphere of social life, including the academic, for 
once m power, they can manipulate things more effectively and 
with complete immunity m their own self-interest Those out of 
power alwajs clamour for it at the foot of the ladder, naitiog 
for their own opportunity to do to others what those at the top 
have done to them. So the game goes on. 

And, a few who arc averse to clamouring for power either 
grow totally indifferent to the system of education or deviate 
into cheap romantic political ideologies. The result is a huge 
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wastage of vast and potentially rich intellectual resources, not to 
speak of the scarce material resources. 

It must be reiterated that modern economic and social 
changes must accompany the raodorn educational system adopt* 
ed at the college and university level In fact, in the ideal 
situation, the former must precede the latter; but m the present 
situation prevailing m India, synchronization of the develop- 
mental process in the two spheres is the only way to make 
higher education meaningful and fruitful, as also to make the 
modern economic structure in the Indian society stable and 
self propelling 

Unfortunately, the rieed for such a co-ordinated and concert- 
ed modernization at all levels of the society is not always fully 
realized As a matter of fact, the stress is now laid quite often 
not on modernizing the educational system but on Indianizing 
it, and not on modernizing the Indian society but retaining its 
“valuable” traditional character 

Both are part of political gimmicks, for any attempt at 
reviving traditional ways in socio politico economic structure 
and educational pattern is no longer possible without risking 
the entire solidarity of the national life. But even as political 
gimmicks, they tend to confuse the issues and blur the goals to 
be achieved 

It is m this context that the conduct of the academic intellec- 
tuals during the period of the Emergency clamped on June 26, 
1975, must be viewed For what the intellectuals in general did 
or preferred not to do has direct links with their still being 
willing or unwilling prisoners of their traditional culture and to 
that extent, being inherently inadequate as teachers of modern 
knowledge 

It is well to remember that the mam target of attack by the 
dictatorial clique led by the former Prime Minister, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, were the Intellectuals journalists, writers, lawyers and 
college and university teachers There were good reasons behind 
this well calculated attack The total curbs on democratic 
freedoms were thought to directly hit the intellectuals more 
than the masses, rural, semi-urban or urban The dictatorial 
regime understandably expected something like a revolt of the 
intellectuals 

So, at the beginning of the Emergency, indiscriminate 
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repressive measures were undertaken mass arrests, torture of 
prisoners, posting of armed police at every corner of the campus, 
and so on A reign of terror was let loose, and the intellectuals 
of all brands were deeply smitten by it 

But as time passed, the authorities chuckled as they realized 
that the intellectuals after all were no different from the non 
intellectuals, and that they had over acted in enforcing their 
repressive measures In fact they found it surprisingly easy to 
manage the academic intellectuals Soon, the latter m one sense 
or the other became collaborators m the dictatorial regime, 
some by lending enthusiastic support, others by observing 
cowardly silence 

This woeful tale of the Indian academic intellectuals during 
the Emergency happened to be enacted at the Delhi University 
campus more pathetically than elsewhere including even the two 
other universities in Delhi Jamia Milha Islamia and Jawaharlal 
Nehru University (JNU) 

The first part of the tale is concerned with indiscriminate 
midnight arrests from the homes of the academicians Among 
them were two principals of colleges, two or three university 
professors about two dozen readers and 200 or more college 
lecturers Significantly, the number of students and Karatnehans 
of the colleges and the university was far less than the teachers 

In almost all cases, entirely fictitious charges were invented 
Quite a few were charged with having some kind of ties with 
R S S 10-15 years ago A college lecturer was said to have 
been arrested fo- having distributed sweets after the now histori- 
cal Allahabad High Court s verdict against Mrs Gandhi on 
June 12 1975 A Professor of Sanskrit was arrested because he 
had composed a song m Sanskrit m praise of Guru Golwalkar 
about a year earlier 

The indiscriminate arrest on a large scale was part of a plan 
to terrorize the teaching community into total submission to 
the Dictatorial regime It also included placing plam-clothcd 
police and C I D men at the bus stops in the staff rooms and 
even the classrooms A hushed silence used to prevail every 
where Excepting for exchanging courtesies, teachers chose to 
be mute at the college for fear of being overheard and their 
innocent comments being misrepresented by the C I D men 
lurking around 
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The plan of terrorization worked well tly the end of 1975, 
the entire Delhi University academic intcUcctunls had surren- 
dered abjectly to the regime This was followed by a plan of 
taming the intellectuals with nil kinds of temptations Soon 
the scramble for pelf and power became the preoccupation of 
Delhi intellectuals 

Quite a number of those arrested tendered unqualified 
apology and a firm undertaking to support Mrs Gandhi s 
policies and they were released on bad While a few were 
frightened into utter silence some of them became loud sup 
porters of the authoritarian regime of Mrs Gandhi 

A typical example of this case is provided by a Professor of 
Sanskrit who after coming out of the prison started composing 
an epic poem in Sanskrit called Jmlira cl aritam in order to 
prove his loyally to the dictator and thereby gam favours m 
terms of monetary prizes and awards 

This was the time when a national organization of college 
and university teachers was created by the Congress called 
National Forum of Teachers (NFT) About 1,500 teachers of 
of Delhi University alone joined NFT Its ofiice bearers sudden 
ly emerged as super bosses to whom not only the college 
principals and university heads of the departments paid obcis 
ance but even the Vice chancellor on occasions chose to be 
subservient to them 

It was the job of the NFT members to frighten albeit m an 
apparently friendly manner other teachers to pay homage to the 
regime and create the impression that the Emergency was the 
of things thnt cowfd happen to f ndi-v EnoTmons funds 
were placed at their disposal to arrange cheap often vulgar 
entertainment shows in a bid to totally de politicise the whole 
academic community and condition its mmd into thinking that 
Mrs Gandhi was the saviour of the nation 

They organized seminars symposia and discussions on 
20 Point, and 5 Point Programmes only to prove that in 
these points alone lay the salvation of the country They 
arranged in addition wrestling competitions yoga classes and 
filmi star nites and worked sedulously from selling tickets to 
collecting them at the gates themselves 

The otherwise powerful Delhi University Teachers Asso 
ciation (DUTA) itself was reduced to a ludicrous plight With 
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its President and two members of its Executive Committee in 
jail, and election suspended, it became something like a circus 
arena with only jokers fooling about — each one shouting louder 
and performing strange antics to placate the bosses ranging from 
Mrs Gandhi and Mr Sanjay Gandhi to the Vice Chancellor 
At least three jokers claimed to be the President of DUTA, and 
each one vied with the others in proving his mettle to the Vice 
Chancellor, who amused himself by favouring each one by turn 

This ludicrously sordid drama went on during the whole of 
the Emergency period Quite a big majority of teachers did not 
participate in it but were waiting for the opportunity to join 
in A few others gave vent to their anger in private conversa 
tion but dared not open their mouth m public No one protest 
ed against the manace, no one struggled against it Evidently 
because no one perceived clearly the nature of the menace 

No one felt the need for fighting for individual liberty and 
freedom of thought These values are still essentially fomcn 
to the Indian intellectuals for, both emotionally as well as 
intellectually, they are still bogged down in the quagmire of the 
traditional Indian culture 

This has been very clear from what has been happening in the 
institutions of higher learning and research since Independence 
The Emergency only highlighted the well known symptoms 
And the way things have started happening since the lifting of 
the Emergency gives no evidence that the academic intellectuals 
have realized the need for protecting the values of individual 
liberty and freedom of thought 



LiGiir 


HINDU FAMIUSM AND MODERN 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


“Familism”, as a term m modern sociology, is not yet quite 
familiar to many of us here in India Generally, we use and 
discuss such sociological concepts as “urbanization”, ‘'moder- 
nization”, “traditionalism", “primitivism", and so on But it is 
very rare that even specialists in sociological studies m this 
counti> have dwelt upon* the term, /onii/isni, in relation to the 
Indian, particularly, Hindu society 

One of the reasons for ignoring an in-depth study of this 
aspect of Hindu society could be a generous acceptance that 
Hindu society is no longer m its primitive stage, of which 
fanultsm is an inalienable characteristic A second reason could 
be too much of familiarity with the problem, too much of 
nearness to it, which blurs the perspective required for any ob- 
jective and scientific investigation 

Nevertheless, not very infrequently, the term, or variations 
on the term, familism, have found mention as constituting one 
of the dangers threatening democracy in the country There is 
little doubt that family favouritism or bhai bhatijabad, as it 
has been called m Hindustani, has been rampant in our socio- 
political life since Independence In fact, if we try to look 
beneath the surface we shall find that fimilism has been the 
root of corruption and nepotism 

And yet, on social-cultural level, familism in India is not 
only held m high esteem it provides the only solid value for 
which man must live This accounts for, at least partly, the 
continuance of corruption despite stringent laws to curb it For, 
those m charge of the enforcement of laws, are themselves the 
victim of famihstn, and arc m sympathy with the culprits who 
have become corrupt for the sake of their wives and children, 
sisters and brothers, father and mother and so on 
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After all, so the argument goes, why does a man live and 
learn if not to serve his parents and ensure the future prosperi- 
ty of their sons and daughters'^ So, the man earns right and left 
to fulfil as richly as he can his obligations to the members of 
his family, which, ultimately, for him is fulfiling all his life’s 
obligations Generally, the measure of his love for the members 
of his family is the amount of money— how it is earned is be- 
side the point — he has spent on supporting his old and ailing 
parents, buying land or building houses for his children, getting 
them married into rich families and celebrating the social and 
religious rituals 

What IS even of greater significance and relevance to our 
discussion here is that fatnilism m the Hindu social culture is 
also commensurate with the concept of ultimate goodness A 
good man m Hindu society is he who exists wholly and solely 
for the members of his family Even when the joint family 
system is disintegrating under the economic pressure of indus 
trialization and the modernizing process, the traditional concept 
of a good man still has its complete hold on the Hindus 

The family now may be smaller consisting mainly of wife and 
children, but a good Hindu continues to earn for them and live 
for them If he, m addition, gives financial allowances to 
his parents, meets the expenses incurred on his own or cousin- 
sister's marriage, and so on, he is held unquestionable as the 
Ideal Man in not only his rural but also urban socia} circles 
No ^\onder this Ideal Man is the perennial hero of Hindu lite 
rature as also of the most popular Hindi commercial films 
This being so, illegal and corrupt practices emanating from 
familism are looked upon by people m general with deep 
though secret sympathy and judged in the court of law with 
great compassion Familism is equated with humanism. It is 
only human for a father or mother in high position to so 
manocurve the alfairs that his or her son or daughter reaches the 
same position with the least difficulty 

Merit or no merit, an IAS officer would regard it his family 
duty to arrange for the placement of his son in the same ser- 
vice A professor would sec that his son becomes or is well on 
the road to becoming a professor Failing that, on IAS officer 
or a professor would try to earn as much money as he could 
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for Ills son that the latter may not accuse his father of having 
been a bad father 

It may be legitimately argued that filial affection is a uni- 
versity phenomenon In all countries and all cultures, parents 
love their children and do all they can for their welfare This, 
of course, is true 

But there is a difference, a big difference The attitude of 
Hindu parents to their children is conditioned by values which 
arc not same as, say, those of the Western parents In a Hindu 
family, these values arc basically religious In the West, they are 
basically moral m the humanist sense of the terms with no ref- 
erence to religion at all 

The very concepts of marriage and family prevailing in the 
West are diametrically opposed to those obtaining in India 
In the Western Christian culture, the foundation of marriage is 
/ove, in the Indian Hindu culture it is duty, social rehgiotis 
duty 

The God of the Christians in the beginning, created Eve, to 
satisfy Adam’s primarily spiritual emotional need for a com-' 
panion. When Eve fell, Adam chose to fall for his love for 
Eve It was his choice freely made m his capacity as an 
individual When came Jesus Christ, he too emphasized 
spiritual regeneration as the way to salvation of roan and wo- 
man from the original sm committed by Eve and Adam Every 
man and every woman is indiiidually responsible for his or her 
salvation of soul Marriage or having children or no children 
has nothing to do with his salvation or damnation 

Accordingly in all spheres of life, people of the West 
believe in individual responsibility Family is sacrosanct, 
but It IS sacrosanct not in the religious but m the human sense 
It is significant that almost all Christian rituals are performed 
in a harmonious congregation of individuals, none on the 
family level except a special lunch and dinner, which obviously 
has no religious character Thus, marrnge, having children 
or no children, etc , have nothing to do with salvation or dam- 
nation m the religious sense of the term 

In Hindu culture, on the other hand, marriage and having 
children are enjoyed upon men and women by religion 
Of course, in Hindu religion there are other ways to salvations 
which can broadly be devided into two kinds One is the way 
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to salvation for those who renounce society and live in the 
jungle; and the other is to live in society and lead family life. 
Obviously, 99.9 per cent of people belong to the second kind, 
and for them the way to salvation lies through marriage and 
having children, particularly sons. Since marriage is, thus, 
essentially a religious act, the question of individual feelings of 
love or of individual preference does not arise. Any girl after 
her first menses and any boy who has reached puberty are fit to 
be married. The purpose of marriage is not to experience the 
pleasures of love, which is, strictly speaking, forbidden by the 
Hindu religion. 

The sole purpose of marriage is to produce children, 
particularly sons. For, according to the Hindu religion, the 
soul of a man after his death will never go to heaven unless he 
has a Son to set fire to the funeral pyre and perform the skradh 
rituals. Having no son means the rotting of the man’s soul in 
hell. The man’s own pious deeds would make no difierence. 
For, the fruit of the pious deeds is essentially achieved in the 
blessing of a son, who is a guarantee to his father’s soul reach- 
ing hcaNcn The proof of the pious deeds is the son. 

This religious belief is at the root of Hindu familism and 
determines consciously or unconsciously the attitudes of Hindu 
parents to their children. Out of this belief has sprvng the 
Hindu craze for having sons. A son is a blessing, while a 
daughter is a curse. So Hindu parents would not stop prcwluc- 
ing children unless they are blessed with a son. In fact, they 
would not stop with having one son, for if the only son un- 
fortunately dies, the salvation of the parents’ souls would not 
be possible. Therefore, they must produce children until they 
they have two, three, or more sons. The more the better 

As the saying goes among the Hindus: one rupee and 
one son is nothing. Of course, there arc parents only of 
daughters and no sons. They arc dubbed in Hindu society as 
the cursed ones. Blessed are the parents with sons They are 
the god’s favourites and command great respect in the Hindu 
social world. The cursed ones naturally try to appease the 
gods and goddesses in various ways to bless them also with a 
son at least. 

This is why the o%erw helming importanee is attached to 
sons In the Hindu family, and again, 99.9 per cent of them get 
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spoilt The parents look upon them not as distinct individuals 
free to grow in accordance with their own nature, but as only 
instruments of salvation of their own souls The parents, there- 
lore, become natutallj , excessively protective They arc afraid 
of allowing them to lake risk in life, lest they harm themselves 
The parents’ only concern is actually the physical life of their 
sons Whether they grow mentally, study well, become better 
citizens or fit for better jobs m the world— all these considera- 
tions arc of secondary importance 

In fact, good parents consider it their duty to earn enough 
by whatever means possible for their sons so that the latter 
might not put themselves to too much of trouble The sons 
guarantee the parents’ salvation, the parents in turn guarantee 
the sons' material ninucncc The cycle thus goes on from gene- 
ration to generation Birth marriage, copulation, reproduction, 
getting salvation of soul insured and death 

In Hindu society this religious belief in the Son being the 
medium of the salvation of soul determines liis other unique 
privileges m family He is the inheritor of the property and he 
is free to lord over other members of the family, including hts 
elder sisters and even hiS parents, all of whom adulate and 
I lionise him He can be irresponsible, irascible, impatient, unpu- 
\ dent, with impunity The parents would still cling to him and 
blindly ignore all his follies In case of the son having committed 
a crime the parents would still defend him as innocent For 
the parents the son is the surest means to salvation and his 
being a good or bad man hardly matters, so long as he is alive 
to transport their souls to heaven 

It IS not accidental for example, that the tear jerker films in 
Hindi most often are commercially greater successes than the 
other types The plot of such films must revolve round the filial 
relations which make such tremendous impact upon the Hindu 
audiences Even when there are occasionally crime and thriller 
films the origin of revenge more often than not is the tempo 
rary disruption of filial relationship 

In no other country s films except India s there are so many 
child characters included and plots so frequently woven round 
father son or father daughter or brother sister relationship Even 
romances must at some points be made poignant by some filial 
problems Otherwise the romances would not be popular and 
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successful films And, it hirdly needs mention that the same 
formula is used by popular fiction writers m Hindi 

In the context of the above analysis, a number of Hindi cul- 
tural traits become easily understandable For example, the 
Hindus are inherently incapable of leading a community life 
They cannot understand the rationale behind it, for the only 
thing that makes any sense to them is their own family 
members, more particularly their own sons and dauchters A 
healthy community life demands a sharing of privileges, rights 
and duties which springs from an inborn faith in the equality of 
of men and women 

But no Hindu parents would really accept that their sons 
and daughters are equal to those of other parents To them, 
their Own children are infinitely more than other children, 
because Iheir salvation lies ui the hands of their own children 
only Numerous reports of son less Hindu parents sacrificing 
male-children of other parents m their desperate bid to get a 
son of their own are published from time to tun® in the 
newspapers which provide a proof of the point 

It is true that not all Hindu parents would go to that extent, 
but the same belief is innately settled in the mind of the even 
highly educated and apparently Westernized Hindus too and 
It conditions their conduct in life Even they think and act 
in terms of their sons and daughters first and society secondly 
For this purpose, they would not hesitate changing rules and 
statutes and even wreck the society altogether They can never 
accept the rule of law, the need of the social community as a 
whole or of the couvttry 

The concept of democracy, therefore, is totally foreign to 
the Hindu mind The basis of democracy is the equality of 
individuals irrespective of caste and creed But the basis of 
Hinduism is the utmost, supreme, importance of sons, scconda 
nly of daughters then of grandsons and grand daughters and, 
then, of other relations 

Those falling outside the circle of relations do not at all 
matter to the Hindus Others as good do not exist or if they 
do, they can be tortured and even killed for the benefit of 
relations Among the relations too, there arc gradations of 
importance, at the head of which stand sons for whose sake 
other relations can be harassed and even put to death This is 
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why so many hoc rtbk inter nemo rimily feuds occur m Hindu 
fimiiies 

Under such circumstances democracy naturally would 
mean nothing to them In fact any idea involving n concept of 
social community living means nothing to them 

No wonder Jawahatlal Nehru s ambitious plan of arousing 
the social consciousness of the Indian villagers through the 
Community Development Projects met with dismal failure Nor 
IS It any wonder that when democracy came with Independence 
It soon degenerated into mere clamour for power with a view 
to not serving the society as a whole but serving the family 
interests Virulent corruption easily crept in because of the 
total lack of a social or national point of view though of 
course every political leader, great or small of every political 
patty, glibly talked about it all the time 

Familism again is the dominating theme of the Hindu 
religious worship and prayer The sole objective of religious 
worship IS to be blessed with sons and riches For whatever 
kind of man the worshipper is with sons and riches his place 
in the heaven is assured Therefore if God blesses him with 
SOBS and riches he would need absolutely nothing else to be the 
happiest man on the earth He would still be happy with sons 
sans riches but riches sans sons would make him feel cursed 
This IS at least the dchnttion of happiness one comes 
across in almost all Hindu scriptures and the Hindu epics 
Consider for a while the Hindu prayers and devotional hymns 
down the ages those that are sung at the altar of the multi 
farious gods and goddesses In all of them without exception 
gods and goddesses are requested to bless the devotees with 
children and wealth to make them happy m this world and 
ensure their salvation in the next 

In contrast no Christian devotional song has this sort of 
famihsm as its theme In a Chnsstian prayer the man who 
prays speaks directly and individually to God and asks for 
nothing like sons and riches He reiterates the omnipotence of 
God the smallness of man and the need of God s grace to Inc 
his life fruitfully and meaningfully through whatever work be 
iradcitakes to do The stress is on the spiritual purification 
through an enlarged understanding of the miracle of Jesus 
Cbtist through a readiness to suffer for good like Jesus 
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Nothing of this kind can be found in the Hindu prayers 
Suffering they hate and shun and regard as the curse of God, 
and the greatest suffering to them is not what makes Milton 
suffer m “On His Blindness” but to be childless and, secondly, 
poor 

This evidently determines the rnan-\^oman relationship m 
Hindu culture Since the only objective of marriage is to 
produce sons, any woman is good enough to be married to 
any man, provided, of course, both belong to the same caste 
For sons born of a woman belonging to the lower caste would 
not be religiously eligible to perform the funeral ntes of their 
parents and thus would not assure the salvation of their souls 
But any woman of the same caste would undoubtedly be good 
enough Lo\e to most Hindus is an unheard of thing, and is, 
at any rate, associated with downright corruption and waste 
In the Hindu marriage, marriage of minds and marnage of 
hearts do not at all enter Emotion and feeling have no place 
Man and woman mate m the midst of elaborate rituals, alt of 
which are designed to appease the deities to make the woman 
bear sons to her man If and when she does, no matter how 
nasty natured she is, she is valued greatly by all members of 
the family including, of course, her husband If, unfor- 
tunately, she does not conceive or bears only daughters, she 
earns the opprobnum of everybody, not excluding her husband 
Thus her position in the family, and her relation to her 
husband is dependent upon her bearing or not bearing sons 
And once she has given birth to sons, the sole purpose of 
marriage is fuUy achieved and with that her function is also 
finished as a woman Thereafter, she must live as a mother, 
and, m a majority of cases, this stage of motherhood begins at 
the age of 15 or 16 and, in the Hindu society, they are uni- 
versally Considered to be the happiest of women 

TVws tTvptawiS \he psedomvwawc:;& of sex vn she vanous 
expressions of the Hindu culture In the Hindu paintings and 
sculpture, the most beautiful are the ones with big breasts and 
bulky buttocks and fleshly thighs— all suggestive of the woman s 
child bearing capacity Gradually, they became the elements 
of the Indian aesthetic concept of a woman's beauty Again, 
the sex urge is the predominant theme of the Indian dance 
and music sex leading to reproduction 
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The whole of Hindu metaphysics is symbolised by the Shitu- 
linga firmly stalled perpendicularly on the vagina shaped plat- 
form It symbolizes the mating of Praknti and Puntsh, woman 
and man, leading to creation Sex, in the Hindu culture, is not 
a part of man s or woman’s experience 

Both mate without feeling like animals, only with this 
difference that man and woman can sometimes make a game 
of the sexual intercourse Vatsyayan’s Kama Sutra and the 
engravings on the Khajuraho temple are essentially the artistic 
expressions of the same sex games But whether it be game 
some sex or serious sex, there is no place for feeling for each 
other on the part of the partners In fact, m the Hindu man 
■woman sex relations the question of their being partners never 
arises Woman must sumbit passively to man who must domi 
nale over her The Kama Shastras and the Khajuraho engravings 
are precisely lessons in the art and science of how man can 
dominate woman m the sexual intercourse 

These significant facts underneath the glossy and highly 
romanticized (by the Western scholars and artists not by Indians 
themselves) surface of the Indian social culture indicate the stu 
pendousness of the task of modernizing and democratizing the 
Indian society Any plan of action based only on economic 
incentive is bound to run into difficulties because of the continu- 
ing barbaric elements in the contemporary Indian culture 

FamiUsm is only one of them* though, undoubtedly the 
most central of all of them The Hindus do accept modern 
education modem technology, but their attitude to life and the 
world remain unafTccted and continue to be governed by fami 
lism They would be happy to derive all the economic benefits 
from the modernized industrial society so long as the benefits 
come to their family members without their sharing social and 
economic obligations with other members of the society 

The more important need is to provide really modern educa- 
tion on a mass sca/c and, afong with if, create an appropriate 
social climate to bring about a fundamental change m their cut 
tural and social outlook — change from familism to humanism 
from a set of barbaric beliefs to modern scientific rationalism 
And a definite beginning in this direction can only be made 
by dispassionately scrutinizing certain deep seated malaise of 
our own cultural heritage 



NINE 


THE HINDU ATTITUDE TO 
WORLDLY RICHES 


Hindus are fimcd to be proverbially other worldly m their 
attitude to life They are said to be indifferent to the mundane 
things of the world they live in Pelf, it is said, they regard as 
paltry, and earthly power insignificant and deceptive The con 
temporary world to them is and all their life they are 

known to be trying to overcome the sp“ll of Maya in order to 
attain salvation of their soul 

Some defeat the pernicious design of Maya by renouncing 
the world altogether and becoming "sadhus ’ Others stay on in 
the world but, with their mind and heart set to the other world, 
speed their lives performing religious rituals worshipping gods 
and goddesses, going on pilgrimages and doing good deeds like 
giving alms to the poor, building temples and reading the 
scriptures 

This is so hiehly romanticized a picture of the Hindus so 
colourful a blend of few obvious facts and a lot of imaginative 
fiction that one /night be yasliScd m say tag that notbiog couW 
be farther from truth than the above portrayal of the Hindus 
For this mythical picture of the Hindus however the responsi 
ble persons are the popular Western writers, — mostly British 
and German— to whom the Hindu India struck as a land of 
wonder and enigmatic charm Consequently, it was not possible 
for them to be consistently objective nor able to look deep 
beneath the surface 

In fact there is nothing m the ancient myths and legends of 
India cor m its recorded history to warrant the view that the 
Hindus have been indifferent to acquiring worldly affluence 
and power On the contrary, wealth and worldly power are 
invariably glorified in the myths and legends They abound 
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withlJjc talfs of klnp< and quctfns, though Jhc lallcr ptay not 
acthe part. 

AIJ aiotars (incarnationn) of Tijfmu in the form of human 
l>cin{’ l^a^c brcn king?, »uch Rama and Kthhna. Hvcn m 
other monstrou* form* such as I'aman and Narshln^h, the 
mafora arc shown to be toRntlcly more powerful than the kings 
on the c.iflh. Out, significantly, kings predominate, and the 
riches of the kings are prominently displayed. 

Lord Indr.i, the King of the Hindu gods, is described with 
all the panoply of an earthly king: the richly decorated court, 
the flattering courtiers, the caplivaling, eternally young, cour- 
tesans, his inexhaustible wc.iltli and mighty posscr. In the 
Greek mythology which bears n good deal of resemblance to 
the Hindu mythology. Lord Zeus is Lord Indra's counterpart, 
but is nowhere described as a rich king with a court and the 
various regal appurtenances. The Greek myths stress the ‘'might" 
of Zeus; the Indian myths stress the kingly splendour of Indra. 

The enemies of the gods too have to be kings: Ravana, 
Kansa, lUranakashyapa and a host of others, big and small. 
Were the enemies poor, the conqueror-gods would not, in the 
Hindu mind, be credited with glory. 

As for the celebrated bhokta-Janos (devotees) they arc inva- 
riably shown to be poor in the beginning, but later invariably 
made kings or as rich as kings. In the Rama)ana (here arc 
stories of Sugriva and Vibhishan, both dispossessed by their 
brothers and living as almost mendicants, to whom their 
kingdoms arc restored by Lord Rama. In the Mahabharata, 
the whale story deals with the possession, dispossession, and, 
again, possession of a kingdom. The unfortunate ones arc 
those who are dispossessed; the fortunate ones arc those who 
possess the kingdom and who rule. 

It could be easily noticed that misfortune and suffering arc 
always suggested to be equated with poverty, and joy and happi- 
ness with riches and aflTucncc. The most typical illustration 
of this is the story of Sudama and Krishna. When Lord 
Krishna recognised a bhakta in Sudama and was exceedingly 
pleased with his devotion, the Lord overnight offered him 
riches which would be the envy of the wealthiest of kings. 

Any number of illustrations could be cited from the Indian 
mythology in support of the view that riches have not been 
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looked upon even by the gods and their great bfiaktas with 
contempt. As a matter of fact, riches have always been asso- 
ciated in the Hindu mind with the blessings of the gods, and, 
as a corollary, poverty with the curse. 

This mythical-traditional belief has taken such deep roots 
in the Hindu mind that even in the modern times it appears 
to have been more often over-awed by the riches that a man 
possesses rather than by the kind of man he is. 

Is it an accident of history that the great Indians in 
any field of learning or activity— except perhaps football 
and wrestling — have all been rich men? The rule appears to be: 
the richer the men, the greater the popularity they achieved. 
This is true of religious reformers, literary writers, artists, 
as well as of social and political leaders. Take Aurobindo, 
Rabindranath Tagore and Subhas Chandra Bose, for example, 
all of whom were extraordinarily rich. This is not to deny their 
great individual attainments and attributes. But what is 
undeniable is that the part of the spell they cast on the Hindu 
mind is to be traced to their belonging originally to rich 
families. 

More typical is the case of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
When we were young, we used to hear fantastic tales about 
the legendary wealth of Pandit Motilal Nehru and how he 
lavished it on his only son, Jawaharlal. One of them was that 
the Viceroy of India once called on pandit Motilal Nehru and 
happened to visit the bath-room of the house. The Viceroy 
felt ashamed, because he saw the bath was cleaner and more 
beautifully furnished than his own bed-room. Another such 
tale, more popular, was that Pandit Jawaharlal’s clothes used 
to be laundered in Pans and carried to and from there by 
aeroplane. These were pure fancies of the popular imagination, 
of course, but the the point is that it took pleasure and a pride 
in inventing such tales which were designed to cast a magic 
halo round the story of his renunciation of the family wealth 
and his struggle for freedom. 

The story of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is typical, but the 
general trend is to be perceived everywhere, m all walks of 
life, in the Hindu society. The priests of the Hindu temples, 
for example, accord preferences to worshippers in accordance 
with their finanical status At Varanasi, Jagannathdham, 
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Rameshwaram or at Handwar, the priests offer the front seats 
at the temples to those who have paid the highest amount as 
dakshuias to them Thereafter, the preference is determmed 
strictly by the amount of money paid by the pilgrims Now, 
the significant point is that this is not regarded as "corruption” 
by the Hindus, let alone evil This is considered to be a legiti- 
mate religious practice both by the orthodox and liberal 
Hindus 

In no other religious community, such a religious sanctity is 
attached to the riches Take Christianity for example In the 
church, no distinction is even faintly made between the rich and 
the poor They occupy seats in the order of their arrival Again, 
the contributions that the people in the church give are kept 
strictly secret Every one drops whatever money he or she wants 
to pay his or her contribution into the covered collection bag 
without the amount being noticed by anyone else Thus, the 
Christians make absolutely no fuss over the contribution one has 
made Nor would any contributor, whatever big amount he has 
paid, would expect, least of all, demand, any special position or 
privilege, on the basis of his contribution 

A Hindu on the other hand, would proclaim his or her 
contribution as prominently as possible He or she would get 
his or her name and address engraved on a marble plaque and 
get it fixed at the entrance of the temple Often, ceiling fans 
carry the inscription of the name and address of the donor 
One of the most ludicrous such sights is offered by the threc- 
kilomcter walk from Lakshman Jhula to Geeta Bhawan at 
Rishikesh One side of the entire stretch of the walk is covered 
by bench structures of red chips with inscriptions m black of the 
names and the addresses of the donors One need not mention 
the dharmsalas and temples and other religious charitable 
buildings which bear the names of the dharmatma donors 

That all this even today is accepted as legitimately religious 
only goes to confiem the fact that vn the eye of a Hindu to be 
rich IS to be God’s favourite and to be poor is to be cursed 
Therefore, those who have got riches must use a part of it m 
impressing upon the pncsls as well as other members of the 
society that they arc the dhormnimos, and destined to be born 
in wealthy families in the next life And, the priests and the 
people are over awed 
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Since the Hindus regard wealth as God’s manifest blessing, 
they have seldom been concerned with the economics of the 
production and distribution of it, least of all, with the idea of 
social and economic justice They would not even try to 
understand the ways and means of earning wealth For they 
regard it as axiomatic that wealth is not really earned, it is, 
in some way or the other, bestowed by the gods on the fortunate, 
ones 

Conversely, Hindus are disinclined to investigate into the 
means by which an individual has come to possess wealth 
Whatever the means, the fact of an individual liaving become 
nch js enough to convince them that he is or was m his 
previous life, a dharmatrm, a favourite of the gods, and, 
therefore, he is naturally blessed with rich rewards 

This explains why the known black-markelecrs, smugglers, 
tax evaders, bribe takers and others — criminals in the eye 
of the law— continue to be most respectable people in the 
Hindu society Far from looking down upon them, Hindus 
secretly hold them in esteem and are envious of them. Several 
corrupt go\ernment officials having been forcibly retired or 
dismissed lead quite respectable lives in the society and become 
the valued patrons of the temple priests Some of the big defal 
cators are said to have spent large chunks of the embezzled 
money o\er budding temples and dharamsalas 

Perhaps in no other religion of the world, wealth that a man 
earns is regarded as the blessing of God What is still more 
peculiar is that rich men among Hindus can attain salvation 
more easily by spending large sums on religious rituals than the 
poor men who have nothing to spend, though even the latter— 
such IS the hold of rel/gioii— would rather spend on religious 
rituals than, say, on the education of their children 

How to explain this strange, if not barbaric, feature of the 
Hwidu. teUgwa and culture? And h.Q\v to reconcile it with, the 
conventionally romantic view of Hindus being indifferent to the 
worldly riches? Any adequate answer would require an elaborate 
and close analyses of the various aspects of the Hindu religion 
and culture, but here only certain salient points need be 
mentioned 

Fust, the Hindu religion unlike most other religions, is 
external to man, and not internal That is, the need of an inner 
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faUhlnGod and tt code of conduct in the locbi and ssotJdty 
rclation^jip nrc foreign lo Hindu*. 

As John McUnzic ia>s In his excellent l>ool on Ilimfu 
Eihky. 

"Hinduism has, propcrl) spcallng, no New Testament.... 
Is there an> record in the annals of Hinduism upto modern 
times of any great religious movtrnent sshich found Us chief 
expression in n pure >ct aclise social morality? Is there any- 
tinng comparable lo the movement which St. rrancisof 
Assisi initiated and led?’** 

Since, salvation In Hindu religion Is dependent upon perfor- 
mance ofritualistic worship, sometimes even by proxy, an inner 
faitb in a personal code of conduct in society has not been 
evolved by Hindu philosopliy, A Hindu thus attaches no impor- 
tance to society, or his personal conduct in the society. To him 
a ritualutic bath In the Ganges at Haridwar fully ensures his 
salvation than being good to his neighbour. Thus, all the 
attributes of a good Hindu arc related to the performance of 
external rituals and not to tils conduct with other human 
beings. 

Secondly, the rtlationslilp of Hindus lo the gods is also 
based upon a system of rewards, visible and concrete rewards 
in the shape of wealth and sons. Good deeds which please the 
gods m Hinduism mean merely rcrfoimanccs of rituals, and the 
proofs of the gods having been pleased arc seen in terms of the 
amount of wealth ard the number of sons bestowed upon the 
devotee as It w aid This system operates on lower levels as 
well. 

A man wanting promotion in service would try to appease 
the gods offering flowers and sweets at the temples rather than 
to try lo become more cfTicicnt in his job. An unmarried girl 
performs rituals to get a good husband and married women do 
likewise to beget sons and daughters. So also, a student would 
go to the temple and offer money and sweets at the alter rather 
than study well at home. Even politicians have gone lo the 
temples with rich offerings to appease the gods to ensure victory 
in the elections or their places in the cabinet of ministers. 

•John MeVerxie, IJinJu Ethics, Oxford Universiiy Press, 1922, p. ZSl 
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faith m God and a code of conduct in the social and worldly 
Tchtionship arc foreign to Hindus. 

As John Mckcnzie says m Ins excellent book on Hindu 
Ethics 


“Hinduism has, properly speaking, no New Testament.... 
Is there any record in the annals of Hinduism upto modern 
times of any great religious movement which found its chief 
expression in a pure yet actue social morality? Is there any- 
thing comparable to the movement which St Francis of 
Assisi initiated and Icd^’’* 

Since, salvation in Hindu religion is dependent upon perfor- 
mance of ritualistic worship, sometimes even by proxy, an inner 
filth in a personal code of conduct m society has not been 
evolved by Hindu philosophy A Hindu thus attaches no impor- 
tance to society, or his personal conduct in the society To him 
a ritualistic bath in the Ganges at Handwar fully ensures his 
salvation than being gcod to his neighbour Thus, all the 
attributes of a good Hindu arc related to the performance of 
external rituals and not to his conduct with other human 
beings 

Secondly, the rclaliotwhip of Hindus to the gods is also 
based upon a system of rewards, visible and concrete rewards 
m the shape of wealth and sons Good deeds which please the 
gods in Hinduism mean merely pcrfoimances of rituals, and the 
proofs of the gods having been pleased are seen in terms of the 
amount of wealth ard the number of sons bestowed upon the 
de^olee as rewaid This system operates on lower levels as 
well 

A man wanting promotion in service would try to appease 
the gods oiTenng flowers and sweets at the temples rather than 
to try to become more efiicient in his job An unmarried girl 
performs rituals to get a good husband and married women do 
likewise to beget sons and daughters So also, a student would 
go to the temple and offer money and sweets at the alter rather 
than study well at home E\en politicians have gone to the 
temples wiih rich offerings to appease the gods to ensure victory 
m the elections or their places m the cabinet of ministers. 

•John MeVeuzie, HwiluEthUs Oxford University Press 1922, p 251 
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perform his duties in both the rcajms and not think of the 
fruits, for the fruits arc bound to be achieved in accordance 
with duties. This is the essence of what Lord Krishna says to 
Arjuna in despair to persuade him to take up the arms against 
his own relations and kill them. 

This philosophy basic to the Hindu mind makes it easy for a 
Hindu to go on amassing fortunes by all sorts of means and 
yet retain the peace of hii mind. For him, sin is not related to 
his deeds to other fcilowmcn and women, it is not performing 
the age-old prescribed rituals and acting upon the religious 
conventions. For an upper caste Hindu, for example, not to 
Wear the sacred thread is a sin, but to adulterate food-stuff to 
make a huge profit is no sin. He will get no prick of the consci- 
ence, because a Hindu is basically devoid of the faculty of 
conscience. 

The contrast with the modern Christian culture should now 
be dear. It should not be difficult to notice that in reality the 
Hindus are fundamentally much more materialistic than the 
Christians in the West. The latter believe in earning wealth and, 
accordingly, work hard, use their intellect and manage the 
worldly affairs rationally. Besides, they admit of no link between 
wealth and personal salvation. To them wealth is the product 
of man’s hard work and must necessarily be shared with other 
men and be used for the upliftment of other fcllowmen. 

Numerous cases of Christian wealthy men donating their 
entire property to the social and educational welfare institutions 
ha\e been reported in the papers Not a single Hindu is repor- 
ted to have done this, though he may have donated large sums 
to temples and dharamsalas Christians, thus, realize spiritual 
experience in the act of sharing wealth or renouncing it for the 
benefit of the community, while the Hindus think they are the 
blessed ones for being or growing rich 

Therefore, the Hindus enjoy riches monstrously, having the 
least CQm.pun.cUon about other poor deaUUite Cellowcaea in the 
society whom they consider god^forsaken and, therefore, justly 
hungry and thirsty and diseased and dying like cats and dogs. 
From this standpoint callousness appears (o be an essential 
attribute of the Hindu religion. 

The modern liberal education being imparted to the Hindus 
for over the last century and a half has made at best only 
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marginal difference in the Hindu’s attitude to life and the world- 
ly riches To the social philosophy and the moral vision behind 
the English education derived from the Christian culture, the age 
old, obtuse, arrogant Hindu culture was incapable of responding 
But, the Hindus took to English studies in the same spirit as 
they had taken to Urdu studies before to secure the favour of 
the rulers for jobs and, more than jobs, for rewards and gifts 
with which to become rich, and thereby secure happiness in this 
world and the salvation in the other 

Nevertheless, during the British rule, quite a number of 
Hindus, mostly m the big cities like Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, did acquire a modern attitude towards wealth and 
ceased to think of it as proof of god's blessings or a necessary 
means to soul’s salvation, though, even in them, the attitude 
never becomes a part of their consciousness. 

After the coming of Independence, however, the Hindus, 
now free from constraints, started making, not earning, money 
badly and gaming enormous social prestige Everywhere m the 
world, it IS true, money matters as a means to social prestige In 
India, accumulation of wealth, in addition, gams religious and 
moral prestige among the members of the society And, more 
so if the wealth accumulated is unearned or earned easily 

That IS why the craze for the jobs of engineers and doctors 
Not because the Indian youths find the jobs challenging and 
intellectually rewarding, but because these two services offer 
unlimited scope for gathering unearned money From the very 
beginning their eyes are on finding the ways and means of 
making money without getting caught by the law They arc 
least concerned with self improvement in the job skills Were it 
so our engineers and doctors too would have made their own 
distinct contributions to the world knowledge of engineering 
technology and medical and surgical science 

What IS true of these two fields of discipline is also true of 
other disciplines and other professions and, undeniably, truer of 
politician administrators and bureaucrats They use or misuse 
their official powers and privileges in the service of their 
traditional beliefs practised at home 

The recent jet age yogis of fabulous affluence provide an- 
other example of the Hindu’s fondness for wealth The richer 
they become, the wider and deeper spell they cast on the Hindu 
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followers both in India and abroad. Even when the yogis are 
prosecuted for the criminal olTence of smuggling foreign currency 
and gold their disciples remain completely unafTected. The 
latter would rather blame the prosecuting authorities. 

One of the reasons why a lot of Western young men and 
women — Hippies and the Flower-Children and so on— as also 
some afiluenl rich persons of advanced age have fallen under 
the charm of these yogis is that the latter free them from their 
Christian conscience. These Western disciples constitute an 
amalgam of those who under the influence of modern science 
and technology have been disenchanted with Christianity and 
crave for exotic experiences as well as of those who, dissatisfied 
with Christianity, arc in search of a religion which would leave 
their aggrandisement out of religious consideration. The Hindu 
yogis ask them to make as much money as possible without 
bothering about how they make it and have as unrestrained sex 
life as they can for these activities have no relation to religious- 
spiritual experience. This comes to the Westerners as a new 
revelation. 

Now this aspect of Hindu culture presents another big 
obstacle in the way of modernization of the Hindu society. 
Even big Hindu industrial magnates, while managing modern 
industrial plants and modern tools of economic and commercial 
analysis, at home and in their social outlook remain largely 
traditional, sometimes ridiculously so. 

The result is that the modern outlook which should have 
emanated from them and flowed down to the general people 
gets lost in the dense fog of traditional social and religious 
practices. Secondly, because ol the Hindu's traditional altitude 
to wealth as god’s blessing and not the product of man’s labour 
for the benefit of the individual and society, most Hindus waste 
wealth in entirely non-productive channels, thereby perpetuating 
poverty and backwardness in the society. 
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MAN WOMAN RELATIONSHIP IN 
HINDU SOCIETY 


Cntical studies of the Hindu culture arc rare to come by 
Whatever studies are there have been made mostly by the 
Western scholars during the h St about 200 j ears Among the 
Hindus, there has been no tradition of critical appraisal of 
their own culture and religion To them the supremacy of their 
culture and religion, often indistinguishable, has been beyond 
dispute, and, therefore, needs no analytical examination 

After the dissemination of Western liberal education in 
India and the initiative taKen by the Western scholars, some 
studies were, of course, made But generally the studies both by 
the Western as well as Indian Scholars suffer from some inherent 
limitations While the Western scholars have been overwhelm- 
ed by the “mysteries’* of an exotic religion and culture and 
Ibcrefore, unable to examine the whole thing from the humanist 
point of view, the Indian scholars have often been swayed by 
a keen desire to justify and uphold as great every aspect of 
their cultural religious heritage 

Nowhere is this so glaringly remarkable as in the realm of 
man woman relationship in the Hindu culture This is an 
extremely complex area of study The Hindu myths and 
legends present bafflingly contradictory pictures of woman s 
place in the family and society If on the one hand, she is 
CQP/:fi(.ve<i as the. soficce of all pcwiei:, the Sfoaktt, 

on the other, she is no more than a helpless weakling depending 
on man for her survival In between he the endless variations 
difficult to sift into neat categories 

What IS, however, remarkably common m all those pictures 
is roan’s dominance over woman And, secondly, no less 
remarkable is the fact that a woman is no more than a female 
sex organism designed to give pleasures to man, pleasures of 
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sex and attaining a sort of immorlility through giving birth to 
his children Beyond tins she has no function to perform, 
neither social, nor political, nor economic, nor even cultural 
As a child her sc\ must be protected by her parents, 'iS a 
young wife, it must be wholly the property of her husband who 
must protect it with all his might, and, as a mother, ceasing to 
be sexually attractue, she must devote herself wholly to the 
rearing up of her children, and, if site has n grown-up son, she 
must live under his control in addition to the control of her 
husband As a human being with a distinct individuality she 
has no place in her family and society 

\n fact, the concept of woman as itself is born out of 

imagining woman as the inexhaustible repository of overwhelm- 
ing and undissipatcd sex power The goddesses known as 
Shakti incarnations such os Durga, Jkall, Vaishno Ded and 
others arc significantly all virgins, pure and concentrated sex- 
power, and therefore, all powerful ogninst demons 

Mamed goddesses such as Lakshml, Panali, 5//a, etc , are 
homely figures and providing the archetypes of ideal woman 
hood in Hindu culture Often m popular religious pictures 
they are shown as suiting at and massaging the feet of their 
husbands or walking or sitting docilely behind them 

From this emerged the idea of a virtuous wife She is the 
one who is happy in her becoming totally subservient to her 
husband, whose sole justification for living is to serve him and 
keep him happy by all means Her husband is her god, living 
god, on earth and her salvation lies in her total devotion to 
him, irrespective of the treatment be metes out to her or the 
kind of man he himself is He may abuse, physically beat and 
torture her in all possible ways, but if she is a good Hindu 
wife, she would not only not protest, she would dutifully lick 
the feet that kick at her 

The woman would not protest, because the conduct of her 
husband is not for her to question Secondly, her own idea of 
happy life IS just to have her husband and children alive and 
live under the same roof If the husband keeps other women, 
it is his pleasure, even prerogative Her happiness lies in being 
dutifully obedient to her lord, and m enjoying the social- 
conventional status of being wedded wife to her husband 
Rukmini, for example, was Lord Krishna’s wedded wife, but the 
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Lord wis said to have kept 16,000 beauties in his harem, and 
>ct Rukmmi was happy with Krishna and her children 

The myths and legends of the Mahabfmata illustrate the 
nature of man-woman reJilionship on the level of mortal 
beings The chief of them is the tale of Draupadi herself, the 
central woman figure in the epic 

As a child, 1 remember I used to contemplate long over the 
irreconcihablc aspects of Draupadi and her five husbands 
The question that never really got resolved was How could 
Draupadi be devoted to her five husbands at the same time? 
The question was made more complex by the fact that her five 
husbands were fi\e brothers— the five cons of Pandava In the 
Hindu religious code, it was a sin for the wife of one brother 
to have sexual intercourse with the other, particularly the elder 
one. Did not, then, Draupadi commit a sm every time she 
slept with one of the five brothers'^ 

My mates and I toyed with many fanciful solutions to the 
riddle, one of them being that Draupadi had five vaginas, one 
earmarked and reserved for each brother Thus, no brother 
actually committed the sin of incest and Draupadi remained 
chaste to each one of her husbauds, which was, of course, a 
childish solution to the riddle, which remains a riddle still 
If, as some historians have suggested, Draupadi having five 
husbands exerophes the existence of matriarchal society, how was 
she placed as property for the gambling bet by Yudhisthir? 
As the head of the matriarchal family, she should have asserted 
her own independent authority rather than been dragged by 
Dushashana to the open arena to be made nude in public, 
which gives a lie to the matriarchal theory 

In the whole corpus of the Hindu myths and legends, there 
IS not a single love story of the kind we find in the ancient 
French or German myths and legends The Hindu ones, in the 
depiction of man woman relationship, approximate the barbaric 
Greek and Roman myths and legends And even here, there 
IS a difference The cause of both the Trojan war and the 
Mahabharata war is said to be a woman 

But there is a whole world of difference between Helen and 
Draupadi Helen is a woman of strong self will She/alls 
in lo\c With Pans and elopes of her ow-n sweet will, caring a 
fig for the consequences that might follow From the ethical- 
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moral point of view, she is a fallen woman, but, unquestionably, 
a woman of distinct individuality. Draupadi, on the other 
hand, is a woman completely devoid of any will power of her 
own and accepts to be treated as the most precious piece of 
property by her husbands. She is the cause of the Mahabharata 
war not because she is a fallen woman but because she Is a 
fiercely virtuous woman struggling to protect her chastity till 
the last breath. 

The cause of the war is the outraged prestige and honour of 
the five husbands who, bound by their own word, were silent 
and helpless witnesses to the denuding of Draupadi. Since 
woman is man’s properly, it is bis duty to protect her and keep 
her under his possession. It requires, so the saying goes and 
is still alive in the Hindu mind, manly strength to protect one’s 
land and woman, without which both can be snatched away by 
others, a saying which became more popular in course of the 
contact with the Muslim culture. 

The much celebrated Krishna legends too, contrary to 
popular opinion, are not stories of love. Love is a mutual 
recognition of the individuality of the two separate beings and 
of the spiritual need to share the two lives together. The 
Krishna legends are so heavily dominated by Krishna as against 
the charmed, infatuated, meek, awc-stfuck and submissive 
village milk-maids that there can be no possibility of love. 
Indian poets have no doubt invested the Krishna legends with 
fancies of metaphysical love, but in the popular mind the image 
that has seeped through the religious lore and got settled at the 
back of It IS the plain supremacy of male over female, of 
Krishna over the village girls who, laden with their own crav- 
ings for sexual union with him, must submit themselves wholly 
to hvpx. 

It IS they who crave for Krishna, not Krishna for them— 
a pattern which still operates fully in the Hindu man-woman 
vdaV’kOnsJwp or -maTtiagt Tb© idea'i inculcated 

into the consciousness of a Hindu woman from her cradle 
onward is that of Krishna’s milk-maids, Ram’s Sita, Satyavan’s 
SavUri and so on, and she can never have any awareness of 
herself being a person with any sense of independence. 

A good Hindu woman never acquires her own likes and 
dislikes She learns from observing other women around her to 
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accept the likes and dislikes determined for her first by her 
father and, later, by her husband. She learns, indeed, to 
belicNe that her father’s or husband’s dislikes are her own and 
is happily satisfied. The faintest of any such idea that every 
being exists primarily for the realization of oneself can never 
occur to her in the wildest of her dreams. 

An educated Hindu woman, perhaps, has sometimes read 
about things like individuality, love, feelings, but even she can 
never really imbibe them and feel the need to realise them in 
her own hf^c She prides on being under male’s domination. 
Indeed, she considers it a blessing, however dominating, 
tyrannical, the male might be. 

That is one reason why a Hindu woman regards remaining 
single as nothing short of a curse. That is why Hindu parents 
never have restful sleep until they are able to dispose of their 
daughters in marriage to whoever happens to be available. 
Nothing can be more cursed than a daughter remaining 
unmarried. In the Hindu society, there are no spinsters. 
Exceptionally, some Hindu spinsters can be found in the 
metropolitan cities among highly educated working women. 
But, then, they are hardly good Hindus, and, in any case, are 
exceptions which only prove the rule. 

Now the reason behind this universally accepted moral 
code m the Hindu society, according to which an ideal woman 
is totally subjugated to man and is happy in enjo>ing her 
subjugation, is sex. Hindu m>ths and legends have generated 
a belief that woman is nothing but sex. 

While man has other faculties such as intelligence, reason- 
ing and so on and has to comprehend and control the processes 
of nature and the functioning of the society, a woman is 
remarkably deOctent in mental faculties and enormously rich 
in sexual urge and strong m sexual passions. If left unbndicd 
and unprotected, she would readily have sexual intercourse 
with all and sundry and at all times of night and day leading 
to the destruction of family and society. This had to be put 
under restraints, so that human society docs not degenerate 
into the chaos of the animal world. 

It IS not without significance that in orthodox Hindu 
society, women arc debarred from participating tn the perfor- 
mance of religious niuaJs, for they are no better than animals. 
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They arc forbidden to rtf id tlic /i7f an J the C7//a In fact, 
they arc forbidden to re id anything and know anything about 
wint goes on tn the s\or!d 

Their functions arc limited to bi married, to hive scxuil 
intercourse wttit their husbands, to give birth to children and 
to look after the household All these functions have their 
codes of conduct which the Hindu women arc made to imbibe 
from their very childhood, and all the codes are designed to 
put the women's animal sex under curb and the control of 
men. 

Thus the complete subjugation of woman by man has been 
born of the belief that she is unable to control her overwhelm- 
ing sexual urge by herself and must be taken care of by man 
Consequently, man has enmeshed her m a net of well defined 
duties and obligations — nil reminding her that she is no more 
than a bundle of sexual functions and of the need to perform 
them to the satisfaction and pleasure of man 

And, the idea that she is no more than sex to man is drilled 
into the depth of her mind from birth by her mother, sisters, 
and other women icHlions as also by her father, brother and, 
later, husband With every restraint put upon her movement 
as the girl grows up, with every gossip about her marmge from 
the day she menstruates she becomes acutely and abnormally 
conscious of her sex and the need to submit it wholly to her 
husband, whoever he might be 

As a result of this man woman relationship either before 
or after marriage is never accompanied by human feelings or a 
desire to understand each other To a Hindu boy, a girl is 
nothing but female sex to be fucked And a Hindu girl on 
her part, thinks about herself exactly m the same manner To 
her, a boy can have nothing to lo with her but fucking That 
IS why, she is afraid of even a boy s approach, and a boy gets 
nervous at a girl’s approach They cannot look upon each 
othqr except as creatures of sex and motivated by nothing except 
an urge for sexual intercourse 

The idea of companionship does not exist for them They 
are motivated by sheer animal sex urt,e That is why, the boys 
can cast ugly and abusive remarks at the girls can ogle at them, 
rub their bodies against theirs in a mela crowd, can even pounce 
upon them in an isolated and dark place, but cannot become 
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their companions even for a while And, as for the girls too, 
they regard all this on the part of the boj-s as natural and 
normal, since what are they but bodies with sex parts meant 
for men*^ 

Here IS the root of the prevailing custom of the arranged 
marriage where the duties of man and woman as husband and 
wife are clearly laid down from beginning to end Of course, 
other social considerations have entered into the institution of 
the arranged marriage, but it still appeals to our “educated * 
men and women because thereby they escape the responsibility 
of choosing in a field where they think choosing is an enigma 

Marriage, to them, is a socio religious sanction for sexual 
intercourse between any man and any woman with the sole 
purpose of procreation Once, however they come together, they 
have elaborate duties to perform, to each other, to other family 
members and to society Man m the arranged marriage, 
remains the lord of woman whom he uses the way he likes, and 
the woman must dutifull> let him feel his supremacy 

From the family and social affairs, it very often extends to 
even the sexual intercourse A good Hindu wife would never 
tike initiative On her own in the matter The inilntise must 
come from the husband and when it comes, she has to do 
nothing but pull up her sin and lay herself down for him He 
wastes no time in loie plij He has nothing to talk about 
Fondling and kissing are meaningless So he gets going 
immediately with the commencement of the act itself The 
woman must not become active She must keep passively lying 
and let her husband finish off 

Even in the bed, the woman is not her man’s partner She 
roust all the time play a passive role be obedient and unques- 
tioning If she becomes active immediately she would be 
declared as a fallen woman and dealt with in the harshest 
possible manner 

It IS significant that in the Hindu social culture the defim 
tion of a “good woman as distinguished from a ‘ bad woman 
i5Jole/> derived from her being sexually restrained or loose 
The one unpardonable crime for an unmarried gtrl is to have 
sexual intercourse with any man, though, strangely enough, it 
{s considered noenme at alt for a roan to have sexual relations 
with other girls even before h»s marriage For this crime, the 
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girl could be hacked into pieces, whereas the man for the 
same crime would not even be touched. Again, after marriage, 
while a husband has the social sanction to punish and torture 
Ws vtrfc ow tUt T[\«c suspicion of her having sexual tetation 
with any other man, the wife, on the other hand* can do 
nothing to her husband if he keeps and sleeps witho ther 
women. 

If a woman is ill-tcmpcrcd, arrogant, nagging, boorish, sel- 
fish, querrulous and so on but is sexually faithful to her hus- 
band, she is still a "good" woman. On the other hand, she 
may be extremely good-natured, selfless, quiet, humble and 
refined, but if she is suspected of being sexually mehned to any 
other man except her husband, she ^^ould be considered a 
“bad” woman. 

Since the husband-wife relationship in the Hindu social 
culture is no more than dutiful sex, boredom and disgust arc 
writ large on every couple. A smiling and happy team of 
husband and wife is such a rarity that it is very often regarded 
as unreal. The reality is complete unconcern between the two, 
complete lack of the need of any communication. 

The primacy of having children as the only objective of 
marriage clearly emanates from the solely sex relation between 
husband and wife And once a child is born to them-parli- 
cularly a male child — the whole objective of marriage has been 
achieved. After that, it becomes the duty of the wife to nou- 
rish and bring up the child, while the man feels free to go to 
other fresher women for sexual pleasure. Then, the wife 
cannot morally even ask her husband not to go to other women. 
For even she knew from the beginning that she was given to 
him m marriage solely for producing children, and that purpose 
having been achieved, he is free to go to other women, 
even prostitutes. 

Of the Hindu society, therefore, prostitutes are an inalien- 
able patu Foe Hindus, tnaka. clfta.x-cv.X d’AVjB/iWjka be-Vness, 
women without children and women with children. The former 
are fit to be sexually enjoyed, while the latter are not. 
Women who arc mothers are immediately placed on a sanctimo- 
nious pedestal and men approach them with respect. The 
women themselves, once they become mothers, however young 
they are, treat tb^mselvc? indifferently and parelessly, because 
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they know they have ceased to be sexually attractive to men. 
And those w’omen with children who still deck themselves up 
arc secretly looked down upon by others and even told so in 
their face. 

But this docs not apply to men. After they become fathers, 
they are free to go to other women, available in the society 
or the prostitutes. Prostitutes are mentioned in the earfiest of 
the Indian myths and legends, Afenakas and Kinttans have 
been the prominent features of divine as well as secular courts, 
from Lord ladrs's to the King Ytkeanjaditya's Court. These 
arc women eternally young, and eternally young because they 
are without children. 

In the traditional lores, they are mentioned with sympathy 
and as women of eternal sexual attraction; but they cannot 
have the respect reserved for women-mothers. The former 
arc meant for pure sex relations; the latter are above sex rela- 
tions. And, as for wives, they are meant for dutiful sex 
relations. Thus, sex remains the sole determinant of the rela- 
tions between Hindu man and woman. 

For the first time, the Hindus came to be aware of the idea 
of love with the establishment of the Muslim rule in India. 
Although Muslims practised polygamy, the man-w'oman rela- 
tionship in their community admits of romance and love. How- 
ever formal the consent, but the consent of the girl is necessary 
to be obtained before she is married to any man. It is not an 
accident that nearly all romantic love legends of modern India 
have Muslim characters such as Laila-Majanu and Shirin- 
Farhad totally unafiected by this aspect of the Muslim. In fact, 
because of the political and religious antogonism, the Hindus 
withdrew more and more into the cocoons of their social-reli- 
gious rituals and conventions 

Rclathely speaking, the 200 years of British Raj, with its 
liberal, scientific, humanistic education, made a deeper impact 
on the Hindu mind m the realm of man-woman rcladonsfifp. 
Some of the English-educated Hindu youths fed on Shakespeare, 
Keats and Shelley, acquainted, howc\er superficially, with 
European psychology and philosophy, and having somewhat 
imbi^d a sense of individuality, rebelled against their tradi- 
tional authority m order to marry for love. 

If many of these marriages ha\c failed, (he reason is that 
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the old, ccnturics-old, convictions have not really died and arisen 
again and again to disrupt the new relationship. Cven up to 
about 95 per cent of Hindu boys and girls studying in colleges 
and universities today would fail to grasp the experience of love 
and would hardly feel the need of marrying for love. For the 
hold of the Hindu culture on the young minds continues to be 
still strong. It is easy to be traditional than modern. 

There is a hope that with the possibilities of the big techno* 
logical, scientific and economic changes occurring in the 
society and the resultant crumbling of the traditional values, 
the man*woman relationship too is bound to change from mere 
sex to rich, fruitful love. But the hope may yet not be realized. 

Hindus have a peculiarly extraordinary capacity for what 
Milton Singer has termed as “compartmentalization”. So far, 
the scicntific-tcchnological progress has not made a real impact 
on the Hindu's attitude to socio-religious cultural matters 
The impact is limited to superficialities. This has added enor- 
mously to the confusion of values and the crisis of identity 
leading to a stagnation in the healthy process of thinking in 
general Easy, dutiful sex in personal family life is conducive 
to the growth of authoritarianism in public life. Love, on the 
other hand, is conducive to the growth of fruitful liberal 
democracy 


Mitton Singer, “The Modernization of Religions Belief’* in Moder- 
mzatton cd Myron Weiner, op cu p 60 



ELEVEN 


THE HINDU ATTITUDE 
TO WORK 


The need for the slogan/'Work More, Talk Less,” ironically 
provides one of the irrefutable evidences of India’s fundamental 
cultural unity. From Kashmir to Kanyakuman and from Surat 
to Shillong, the striking similarity of the entire people’s attitude 
to work IS revelatory of a complete cultural fusion of diverse 
traits in the course of the country’s recent history of about a 
thousand jears It is not necessary here to take shelter behind 
such a rhetorical metaphysical paradox as ‘ Unity in Diversity ’ 
Here is unity, pure and simple, cutting across all differences 
and anomalies m the Indian national life. 

Men and women, the youth and the old, of all castes, creeds, 
communities, regions, religions and irrespective of their being 
rich or poor, literate or illiterate, intellectual or non intellectual, 
arc unmistakably one in their common attitude to work Whe- 
ther they are masters or slaves, business executives or industrial 
workers, landlords or peasant-labourers, teachers or students, 
leaders or followers, what binds them together is the sameness 
of their approach to the problem of work in life 

This aspect of the Indian cultural unity can be briefly and 
unambiguously stated m precise terms All Indians, with almost 
no exceptions, grow up to believe that work is a curse and “no- 
work” IS a blessing 

Now It can be argued that this belief lo one form or the 
cihtr pre vails jju jojosL Jfnot all, of the culliires of tha world 
Even in Christianity, the culture of the most advanced counfnes 
where people are said to take to work as inevitably as to 
breathing, work, in accordance with the Biblical myth, is 
basically a curse This is the curse which fell on Adam when 
he was drnen out of Eden In Eden he could rest— and rest all 
the time, cat arid roam about wheneser he felt inclined to and 
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just do nothing Thit was the blessed state He disobeyed God 
by eating the forbidden fruit and God cursed him and Eve to 
qmtEden ind go out into the world wheret hey would have to 
work to satisfy their ever-multiplying needs and desires 

But the Indian concept of work as a curse is of an entirely 
different kmd and can be easily contrasted with the Christian 
concept In Christianity, work is an unavoidable curse which 
accompanies the birth of a human child Every Christian 
IS born with the Original Sin and he or she must work his or her 
way to salvation, to peace and joy of life 

Indeed, the Christian theologians and philosophers, parti 
cularly of the Puritan Church, have gone to the extent of rais 
ing work to the highest level of prayer Work, they maintain, 
is the best form of prayer The Christians have, thus, turned 
the curse into a blessing. If the curse of work is the inescapable 
fate of man, the only way to redemption lies in doing his work 
well to the best of his capacity 

The Indian altitude to work, on the other hand, is deter- 
mined by a deep seated faith that work is a curse which befalls 
only the unfortunate — those souls which jn their earlier births 
had not performed their religious rituals or done their duties 
according to the shashtras Such souls are cursed by the gods to 
be born m poor families, where they have to keep working their 
whole lives for their daily bread 

Labourers, workers and menial<i, are at the lowest level of 
the cursed souls At the slightly higher rung belong the mcr 
chants, office clerks salesmen, munshts^ patwaris^ and so on 
Still higher up are the teachers writers, journalists— in short, the 
intellectuals Further up are the bureaucrats, big business 
executives directors of companies and academies, minor minis- 
ters and so on The blessed ones, whom the gods have sent to 
this world to fully enjoy the pleasures of life are the rest— the 
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The innate drive is always to acquire a position where money 
will keep Oowing to them without having to work for it. The 
highest Indian ideal is affluence absolutely without any work. 
The next best is some affluence but no work. The next is 
sufficiency with little or no work. And, the last is bare subsis- 
tence with little or no work. The rest is curse. 

Since all human beings suffer from an irresistible lure to 
reach the ideal or to taste every now and then, surreptitiously 
or openly, the pleasures of the ideal life, all our fellow country- 
men wherever the fate of their birth has placed them, continually 
persevere either to reach the ideal or to steal some pleasures of 
the blessed state. This is the urge unconsciously driving every 
Indian to finish his work, if he has to do it, somehow in a slip- 
shod manner and in haste, and have his time for tea or gossip 
or just lazily drowsing. This applies to all from the lowest to 
highest, though the latter do not have to steal the pleasures 
of the happiest life. To them the pleasures rightfully belong by 
privilege of their birth and position. 

The root of this Indian attitude to work goes far back into 
the distant past of the Hindu religious culture. No Hindu 
religious myth depicts gods as uorAi/ig immortal beings. The 
Dible has u god who worked for six days and the seventh day 
he rested. 

The Hindu mythologies have Brahma, who did not create 
the world; the world Just sprung out of his navel in an instant. 
All Hindu gods arc depicted in the folk tales and folk paintings 
as resting eternally. Vishnu, the protcctor-god, js shown rest- 
ing on the lotus floating on the water with bis consort Lakshmi 
at bis feet. Lord Shna, the god of destruction, is shown to be 
eternally dropsy with h/iong. 

Thus, in the Hindu mind, the association of the notion of 
happiest life with life s\ithout work denves from the state of the 
gods Ihcmschcs. When the gods have to take avatars, that is 
reincarnate themselves as human hcings wih extraordtaary 
powers to destroy devils, they have taken birth as sons ofktngs. 
never of poor parents, which would have meant the necessity 
of working. 

Even the great Hindu religious preachers down the ages, the 
great messtahs and reformers, have held aloft the ideal of “no- 
work” as the highest level of life. They have advocated for life 
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of contemplation, meditation of the shashtras and performance 
of the duties as laid down therein, but of no work to earn one’s 
livelihood or to enrich social wealth The only prescribed work 
IS worship— the various forms and ways of worship lo the 
traditional orthodox Hindu sense, which is still current and 
subscribed to unquestioningly by the common people, work is 
not worship, but worship is work. Any other work is worthless 
or the curse which must be somehow borne under compulsion, 
formally and ntualistically 

Therefore, work in the Indians does not bring forth a sense 
of whole-hearted participation This is as much true of the 
landless labourer who ploughs the land as of the skilled worker 
in an industrial complex, and as much true of the office clerk 
as of the top bureaucrats and business executives There 
would, of course, be variation in the degree of manifestation 
of the belief in action, but the belief as such is universal among 
the Indians 

It may be pointed out that such an attitude to work as 
delineated above is the characteristic mark more of the Hindus 
than the other religious communities which live in India So 
It undoubtedly is But through the long course of history, 
other religious communities which came to India and settled in 
the land came to be as much influenced by the Hindus as the 
latter induenced the former. 

The result is a peculiar assimilation of certain attitudes to 
and beliefs in non religious things. Hindus would not worship 
Allah nor Jesus for that matter. Kor would Muslims worship 
Rama and the Ginga or go to pray m the church But they 
would be often indistinguishable in matters of dress, food- 
habits, cimc behaviour and so on They would be strikingly 
simil ir even in ihcir notions of what makes a happy life apart 
from the religious context 

It 1 $ not surprising, therefore, that the Christians or 
Muslims m India ore easily disungulshcd from the Christians 
and Muslims ouisidc India m that they have been Indlanlzed 
through the centuries of Hindu influences 

Thu fici of history is nowhere else more glaringly in 
evidence as m the attitude to work Originally, the funda- 
mental Hindu attitude, the roots of which lie in ihc timeless 
I It was imbibed more or less by each community that 
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conquered Indn and cime in close contact with the Hindus 
In the ease of the Muslims, the influence Nvns more mutual 
than one sided The early Muslim invaders s\crc marauders 
and, therefore, the question of influence docs not arise 

The processor influence and counter-influence begins with 
the establishment of the Mughal Cmpirc and deepens svith the 
stabilization of the empire Although the Mughals \Ncrc great 
warriors, they were csscntnlly li?}, luxury-lovmg — people 
given to pleasures of wine and woman Work, they regarded 
as a mean actisitj fit for the down-t rod den and the lowly 
Since they were the victors and rulers in India, their contempt 
for work became all the more accentuated and widespread 
Not only that the Emperor hated the very idea of work — 
and he would fill his court with only pleasure loving people 
The ideal seeped down to the people at the lowest le\cl of the 
service of the empire Even the village poptor/ was stcadfist 
to the ideal embodied by the emperor and zealously upheld in 
his court He made the poor \illagcrs work like slascs for 
him, cook for him, wash ins clothes, massage him, make his 
bed, prepare his hookah and drmks, and bring damsels for hjs 
pleasures, while the rich landlords ga\c him company m idle 
talks or games of cards and chess 

The upper class Hindus, the Brahmins and Rajputs, found 
confirmation of their traditional belief with regard to work in 
the lives of the empire-officers, not to mention the Emperor 
himself They were the blessed ones, for they were absolutely 
free from the painful compulsion of having to work 

In imitation of their rufers, the upper caste Hindus too 
started making bonded labourers of the poor and low caste 
Hindus and freeing themselves from the rigour of toiling for 
worldly things The Brahmins too, who had so long escaped 
work by being parasites on (he Rajputs and also the Vaishyas, 
began acquiring worldly wealth mostly as gifts from the 
Rajput landlords or from the representative officers of the 
Mughal Empire and employing the low-castc poor Hindus as 
their servants to look after the work of cultivation and tending 
the cattle 

These low caste poor Hindus worked, resigned to their 
fate but also, in some eases willingly in the hope of soon 
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completing the term of punishment to work as determined by 
the sins they had committed in the previous birth and, then, 
attaining their freedom of no work. Thus at the upper level, the 
culture of the ruling Mughals and that of the ruled rich Hindus 
merged completely and thereby mutual influences on the wider 
level became easy. 

That the assimilated Indian culture was not affected much 
under the British rule is not difficult to understand. The 
Britishers had an entirely different altitude to work, the one 
which was in sharp contrast to the indigenous Hmdu-Muslim 
attitude to work. The British rulers at all levels, from 
the Viceroy down to the police-inspector worked like hell. 

But, among other reasons what prevented the British attitude 
to work from influencing the Indian attitude was that the 
British rulers were extremely circumspect about coming into 
close contact with the natives except for political and adminis- 
trative purposes. Besides, both Hindus and Muslims, at 
least in the first about 100 years of the British rule, withdrew 
themselves more and more into their own traditional shells of 
religious beliefs and rituals. They saw the British rulers in 
their administrative capacities and were overawed by the aura 
of the British Empire accompanying them. They did not see 
the hard work the Britishers did to establish the Empire and, 
then, to maintain it. 

But, ironically enough, as the contact between the Britishers 
and the Indians became closer with the spread of English 
education and larger number of Indians joining govern- 
ment service, it was more the Indian attitude to work which 
influenced the British rulers than otherwise. Gradually, the 
Britishers in India tended to become authoritarian, luxurious 
yielding to the temptation of becoming rulers after the Indian 
image 

So much so that the Britishers in India became quite diffe- 
rent m demeanour from those m Britain And when the British- 
ers, having lived in India for a few years, used to go back to 
Britain, they found it hard to adjust themselves m their own 
society. 

Thus, despite the British rule and contact with the Christian 
culture, the Indian attitude to work continued intact and 
unimpaired m the essential sense. Apparently, however, the 
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Spread of job oriented English education, the vast expansion of 
the government services, the growth of industries and the 
consequent creation of numerous jobs, made the Indians come 
to terms with the need of work— -though only very gradually 
and never m the modern spirit 

To them the daily hours of work measured by the clock in 
the offices and factories were completely unknown Before the 
British rule, they worked leisurely, fitfully, resignedly, lazily, 
measuring time by the movement of the sun And work meant 
mostly agncultural work, some mercantile work or work m the 
home industries which could be done at one’s will 

Office work, factory-work, regularity of work, work measur- 
ed m terms of daily output, work as daily routine — these, the 
creations of rhe British Raj, remained incomprehensible to the 
Indians for a long time and, perhaps, to most of them, still 
remain so 

But soon the process of Indianizmg the Western, alien 
notion of work and the work-method set in In fact, it accom 
panied the Indians’ acceptance of work from the very begin- 
ning They introduced slackness, laziness, evasiveness and even 
hostility to work during working hours Since they could not 
but regard work — any kind of work, manual or mental— as 
punishment meted out to them by their fate, they had to try to 
evade It as far as they could 

But what made them take apparently more interest in the 
new kinds of work under the British rule was that every kind of 
work was paid for, which was certainly not the case ever before 
“More work, more payment lured them to work more Surely 
not for the love of work, but for the love of money which, they 
thought, would one day free them from the drudgery of having 
to work Those who worked m the government offices saved 
money to buy land m their villages so that they could be 
emancipated one day from their bondage to work 

Gradually, however, the educated Indians working in the 
various government offices came to realise that they could make 
extra money without necessarily working for it by intimidating 
the rich landlords, rich industrialists and merchants who craved 
for the government patronage Thus was born the spiral of 
bribery and corruption straight from the traditional Indian 
cultural attitude to work, which has only gone on expanding 
since then 
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Tolhc Dritish rulers, the growth of corruphon in various 
forms did not miller much In n wny, it helped them to rule 
more strongly— and in pcicc Tlic corrupt oflictals were solidcr 
pillars of the Rij in India than the honest ones The former 
were thorough going, obedient servants of the Drilish empire 
and could be relied upon in quelling on uprising and carrying 
out the orders of the gosernment Besides, to preach the lessons 
of moral rectitude to Indians was not the responsibility of the 
foreign rulers, who had no intention of adopting India as their 
own country. 

This was certainly the responsibility of the Indian leaders of 
the freedom movement And, undoubtedly, they discharged this 
responsibility most enthusiastically But, in the given circums* 
tanecs, the preaching on moral rectitude, ironically, tended to 
produce more apathy to work than readiness to do it thorougly 
Tor, at that time, moral rectitude lay in acts of non-cooperation 
with the government and subversion of the whole machinery of 
the state 

The national leaders urged upon the workers in the British 
government as well as business establishments not to work 
faithfully, to go on strike, to stage tlhranas and so on Kot only 
the workers but students and teachers, lawyers and oHicc clerks, 
all were exhorted by the leaders to shirk work and join the 
freedom processions and raise slogans Thus, in those days 
moral rectitude lay m rather not working than working Those 
who joined the freedom movement had the satisfaction of 
having sacrificed their work for the national cause, but those 
who stayed on m the government offices developed, at least 
superncially, a feeling of guilt which they tried to overcome by 
shirking work and making more money 

All this determined the Indians’ attitude to work m Free 
India The traditional Hindu attitude got enriched with the 
Muslim influences, flourished under the British Raj and receiv- 
ed fuTthet nourishment during the freedom movement When 
India became free, the toughest job before the leadership was 
to inculcate into the mmd of Indians the importance of work 
and make them take to work spontaneously and naturally 

Thirty years after Independence, it is still the toughest job 
before the leadership But that it should be so is extremely 
unfortunate It is a measure of the failure of the national 
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government to really induce and involve the people in tackling 
the various problems of social reconstruction 

It must be understood clearly tint no amount of slogan* 
mongenng can be in any ^vay effective in the endeavour of 
making people work Slogans can be effective to a certain extent 
in a society where there is no psychological or cultural deterrent 
to the inclination to work In the Indian society with such 
deep-seated, centuries old, traditional aversion to work, slogans 
are not likely to bring about even minor repercussions m the 
mind of the people 

Under the circumstances, then, there are only two ways to 
make people work One is the way of the totalitarian state To 
force the people to work under threats of heavy punishment, 
imprisonment and death The other is the way of the liberal- 
democratic state. To create such political, social, educational 
and economic conditions which by themselves will provide 
incentives and egg people on to work In this case e\en exhorta- 
tion and appeal to work will be rendered unnecessary, and 
people will be drawn to work of their own accord 

It has often been suggested that m a country like India where 
over 70 per cent people are still illiterate and pathetically tradi- 
tion bound a certain amount of compulsion of the totalitarian 
type IS necessary In fact, Professor V K R V Rao at a meeting 
held jn New Delhi recently, in his fervour, went to the extent of 
suggesting that m the proposed Amendments to the constitution 
“duty to work*’ should also be included among the Directive 
Principles *Such a suggestion is bora of despair and undue 
anxiety No mirasfe can occur from compulsion Fortunately, 
Mr Swaran Singh, chairman of the meeting, politely declined 
to have anything to do with such a suggestion 

For work, any work, done under compulsion, can never 
produce anything of real value either for the worker or for his 
society 

As Wilhelm von Humboldt says m his celebrated book. The 
Lmuis of State Action, 

“Whatever does not spring from a man’s free choice, or 
only the result of instruction and guidance, does not enter 
This was however not aeepeted by the then Oovenwnent and there 
fore, not included in the 42nd Amendment to the Constitution 
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into his very being, but still remains alien to his true nature; 
he docs not perform it ^^lth truly human energies, but merely 
with mechanical exactness.” 

Any totalitarian state is a proof this statement. 

In India, the task of making people work in the liberal 
democratic way is, of course, not easy. But, fortunately, after 
the herculean efforts of Jawaharlal Nehru in the onc-and-a-half 
decades after Independence to lay the foundation of the modern* 
Ucd society, the task should not appear to be unsurmountable. 
What is required is to build further on that foundation. 

What is requited is to encourage mote and more of modern 
education with hbcral-scicntific-humanistic outlook and techno- 
logical bias, encourage more and more of heavy industrial- 
ization which is bound to breed small-scale industries ranging 
from the urban to the rural areas and thereby generate almost 
unending job-opportunities, and give a full boost to free com- 
mercial activities. 

In other words, what is required is full-scale and all-round 
modernization of the Indian society, which will overcome the 
traduional cultural-psychological impediment to work on the 
one hand, and induce the people to work, on the other. The 
new emergent social values, modernization of the psychological 
attitudes and the economic afUuence arc bound to inspire them 
to work voluntarily and whole-heartedly. 

Part modernization and part Indianization in either the 
educational or the economic system is bound to add to the 
prevailing confusion in these spheres which, in. turn, is only 
bound to lead to the retarding of the motive to work. In such 
a situation, ultimately, the traditional attitude to work reas- 
serts Itself with greater force over the modem attitude inherent 
in the education received at the school and the college. 

Unfortunately, modernity in India has come to be com- 
monly associated with affluence. As a result of it while modern- 
ity prevails to an fcxtent in the upper-class society, it is not to 
be found in the lower-middle and poor sections of the society. 
And, consequently, therefore, modernity at the top tends to be 
distortion or corruption of true modernity for true modernity 
is possible only when the entire social system js modernized. 

Illustrations of the distortion or corruption of modernitjf 
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are evident everywhere in our educational, social and economic 
structures We have modern educational system without modern 
educational facilities When it comes to providing facilities, the 
Indian cultural-traditional thinking is evoked. In the industrial 
establishments, while modernity exists at the managerial- 
executive level, the working and living conditions of the work- 
ers are far from modern with the result that they lose an urge 
to work whole-heartedly. At this level material and psycholo- 
gical incentives are utterly lacking. 

At the coifege and university fcvel of education such distor- 
tions and discrepancies are to be seen everywhere in the 
syllabus, teaching methods, examination system, working and 
living conditions of teachers and students, and the so-called 
extra-curricular activities. 

Only in a wholly modern society with proliferation of 
modern educational, social, economic and cultural institutions, 
work is, and can be, a pleasure to which people arc willingly 
and happily drawn. In such a situation the possibility of 
enforcing compulsion is automatically reduced to the minimum. 
Work, then, becomes meaningful and brings the best out of 
every man and every woman. 



TWELVE 


DISCIPLINE AND THE HINDU 
CULTURE 


Discipline is one of those magical words the spell of 
which still enthrals the masses almost everywhere. In fact, 
for the leaders and the rulers anywhere in the world, nothing 
IS so reliable a weapon to quieten the masses or to rouse them 
to some pre determined action as wielding the wand of disci- 
pline Discipline is not merly the concern of the political leaders 
and government rulers Religious reformers, cultural harbingers, 
educational authorities, class room teachers, parents and 
guardians, all of them are deeply concerned with the mainten- 
ance of discipline m their own spheres of operation 

So strong is the grip or the spell of the word that those on 
whom It is cast cannot even retain their senses to ask either 
their masters or themselves “What is actually this thing called 
Discipline'”’ Even if they, m case, retain their senses, they 
would not in all probability want to know the meaning of the 
word For they think they know the meaning, and, of course, 
in a sense they do 

They know the meaning that has formed itself in their mind 
both consciously and unconsciously since their infancy, and 
through childhood, youth and afterwards The meaning lias 
been dnvenhome to them by the slaps of the chagrined father, 
the boxing of cars by the school teachers, the threatening 
words of the religious priests, the punitive fines imposed in the 
college on the universityand so on 

Can there be any meaning of discipline apart from a 
complete submission to a set of rules framed by the authorities 
at home or in the society'’ No, certainly not for the masses 
Nor, certainly, for those who happen to be m position to frame 
rules for others to follow 
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According to Webster’ World DicUomryt Ibereatesix 
meanings of the word, “Discipline” They arc I A branch 
of knowledge and learning, 2 Training that develops self 
control, character or orderliness and efiiciency, 3 The result 
of such training, self control orderly conduct, 4 Acceptance 
of or submission to authority and control, ^ A system of 
rules or methods, as for the conduct of members of a monastic 
order, and 6 Treatment that corrects or punishes 

Now, which of the meanings does the authority in a family 
or in a social institution or in a government imply normally 
when it appeals for and enforces the maintenance of discipline 
among the people who happen to be under its control ’ The 
answer is very clear The last three meanings of those 
listed above (Nos 4, 5 and 6 ) The first three meanings are, 
of course, original meanings of the word, but arc now certainly 
gone completely out of date, except in academic exercises and 
philosophical discourses 

When a disciplinary father asks his child to behave in a 
disciplined manner, he means that his child should unqcstion- 
ingly submit to his authority and control and obey the rules 
framed by him Otherwise the child will have to be subjected 
to corrective treatment This is equally true of religious 
authority amfTtTfoUowers and governmental authority and the 
people over whom it exercises control 

All authorities m this respect are of the same nature 
Since governmental authority is the most powerful of all other 
authorities it reigns supreme as the most powerful instrument 
for maintaining discipline It also decides for all others what 
IS to be regarded as discipline and what not and frames a system 
of rules by following which discipline could be maintained 
In the Middle Ages this was the prerogative of religious 
authority In modern times, the prerogative lies in the hands 
of the political authority Nevertheless the common interest 
of both the apex authoriiies remain the same to condition 
human beings from their very infancy to make them voluntarily 
submit themselves to authority and control and to compel the 
“jndisciplincd” in all possible ways to do the same 

In the Western liberal society, however, the other meanings 
of discipline— those listed under Nos 1,2 and 3 have always 
been prevalent, alongside the meanings under 4, 5 and 6 In 
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the course of the dc\clopraent of civilizatjon, the first three 
meanings hn\e been universally accepted as legitimate and 
proper At times, since the seventeenth century, religious- 
spiritual revolution brought about by Calvin and Luther when 
the meanings under Nos 1, 2 and 3 came to be accepted, there 
have been occasions when the selfish political and religious 
leaders tried to revive the meanings under Nos 4, 5 and 6, but, 
ultimately, they failed The progress of the Western civilization 
can be measured in terras of the degree of emancipation from 
the authoritarian discipline 

The distinction between the two sets of the meanings can be 
put quite briefly The first set describes “discipline* as an 
inner self-control with a view to developing one’s talents and 
efficiency in work Tlie other set makes "discipline” a matter 
of externa! behaviour and gesture which may be divorced from 
the inner expenence 

Before Calvin and Luther, religious discipline in Christian 
Europe meant merely observance of the various rituals of the 
Roman Catholic Church A disciplined Christian was one who 
went to the Church on Sundays, participated in the communion, 
paid his sub:>cnptions to the Church, said prayers before meals 
and before going to sleep obe>ed the priest’s orders and so on 
He must confess, atone celebrate festivals and marry according 
to the church laws Calvin and Luther rejected the rituals and 
stressed that the true Cnnstian discipline was cultivation of 
inner virtues 

It must^ however, be admitted that in Christianity discipline 
was never understood or accepted as solely observance of the 
rituals That itissomethmg to be cultivated essentially in the soul 
as a spiritual need has alwra) s been emphasized Jesus himself 
placed the Kingdom of God m that man s soul who has develop 
cd through discipline an understanding of the divine mystery 

fn the Hindu refigion on the contrary rfisciphne has always 
been associated with the external aspects of man that is 
observance of the prescribed rituals and rules A dtsciphned 
Hindu gets up before sunrise touches the feet of his parents 
attends the call of nature takes bath goes to temple to worship, 
puts chandan nlak on his forehead takes vegetarian meals 
refrains from smoking and drinking and goes to bed early m 
the evening 
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Thjs idea of discipline Ins been among the Hindus since 
ancient times and is still practised in the villages and suburban 
and provincial towns Even m the big cities by and large, tl e 
same idea of discipline prevails The tlhk on the forehead is 
taken for a mark of goodness while smoking and drinking arc 
considered to be attributes of indiscipline 

It must be pointed out here that discipline basically derives 
its relevance from society from individuals living in a society 
The question of discipline or indiscipline would not arise if 
men were living separately each one by himself in a separate 
jungle The need of discipline arises only in society where men 
live together in small or large groups Members of a society 
are required to be disciplined individually in the sense of self 
control not only because that is the only way to realise one s 
intellectual and spiritual gifts but also because this enriches the 
society continually In fact no intellectual and spiritual gifts 
can be realised apart from the society 

This being so it is not surprising that discipline as cultiva 
tion of inner self-control with a view to realising one s talents 
and gifts has not been practised in the Hindu society True 
there is also a Hindu view of self control but its objective is 
quite different to attain salvation of the individual soul from 
the cycle of birth and death This objective negates society 
and for the purpose of discipline makes the individual responsi 
ble neither to his own self nor to the society It binds him to 
the mythical fancy of the emancipation of the individual soul 

For this purpose he should observe all the rituals and rules 
prescribed by the \ edas and the Karmakanda and other 
scriptures Quite many of the rituals and rules which good 
disciplined Hindus follow are in fact mentioned in no scriptures 
They were devised by some greedy priests and have come down 
orally from ancient times to the Hindus of today This has made 
it easy for the Hindus to practise discipline externally without 
having cultivated it innerly 

Externally it involves only blind adherence to given rules 
and observance of the prescribed rituals The rules are related 
to such superficial external things as dress food, reading 
material occupation and so on while specific rituals arc 
prescribed and must be observed on the occasions of birth 
sacred thread ceremony, marriage and death 
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It ^\ouId appear that id the Hindu society, discipline is 
allied to religion and, therefore, a disciplined man is also a 
religious man Or iicc \ersa a religious man is also a disci- 
plined man It is undoubtedly so In fact, the Hindus have 
never had any notion of discipline, as we understand it today, 
apart from religious discipline 

Hindu thought has ne\cr taken into account man in society 
but only man in relation to the salvation of his individual soul 
E\en the most rigorous religious discipline like the }'oga is not 
designed to turn a man into a better citizen and a better social 
being, but keep him exclusively concerned with disciphnmg his 
his own body m isolation so that the soul could be emancipated 
through understanding 

Therefore, Hindus cannot understand the modern concept 
of discipline which aims at making a man a better man 
in the society Discipline in this sense is a means to the 
ultimate enrichment of both the individual and the society 
And, in this sense, discipline has nothing to do with what one 
wears and eats or whether one drinks or smokes or whether 
one observes religious rituals or submits unquestioniogly to 
any external authority, social or political 

Discipline, as we understand it today, is actually voluntary 
self-control of one’s passions with a view to channelizing the 
intellectual and emotional energy so preserved to the reahza 
tion of one’s creative potentiality This is, of course, the 
highest a disaphned man aims at At the common level, 
discipline is the cultivation of a sense of equality among and 
respect for all normal men It is the cultivation of a sense of 
recognition of freedom of all men, of one s own and every one 
elsc’s, which is based upon the time tested fact that the best in 
man can be drawn out in freedom alone 

Thus, to question authority is not an act of indiscipline 
On the contrary, it is true discipline For, it is apparent that 
the indtsciplincd cannot put pertinent and disturbing questions 
He who questions the validity of the existing order of things 
With a view to finding a justification of it is certainly more 
disciplined than the other who accepts everything uncritical/y 
and submits to it thoughtlessly 

Even defiance can be an act of discipline At some cntscal 
moments, it can, m fact, be the greatest act of disctphce 
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Jawaharlal Nehru’s defiance of his father* Motilal Nehru, over 
matters of political strategy was an act of discipline rather 
than indiscipline Mahatma Gandhi’s defiance of the British 
rule was born of and sustained by his exemplary discipline 
Bertrand Russell's defiance of his own government over its 
nuclear weapon policy was also a great act of discipline bora 
of long cultivated intellectual conviction, self-control and 
concern for entire mankind. 

This interpretation of discipline will certainly be difficult 
for most of us to accept For, by discipline we have always 
meant total submission to authority and not questioning the 
authority as regards the validity and rationale of the rules it 
has framed 

True enough, total and unquestioning obedience to rules 
and regulations is the mark of a disciplined school-boy and a 
disciplined soldier in the army We must never confuse bet- 
ween the discipline in the army and discipline in ctv(I life 
While m the army unquestioning obedience to the given com- 
mand is a virtue, in civil life it may be otherwise What is 
discipline m one walk of life may not be the same in the 
other Each profession, each vocation, develops its own 
discipline 

In fact each man at diflerent stages of his life may exercise 
different kinds of discipline and one kind of discipline may be 
harmful for another stage when another kind will be more 
fruitful Imagine a grown up man observing the discipline 
which he observed as a schoolboy And imagine the army- 
discipline to be the rule in civil life’ But, ironically, when any 
authoritarian and totalitarian regime gives a call for discipline 
in national life, it is the army discipline that is meant with 
the officials acting as commanders of various ranks and the 
general people behaving as soldiers executing the given orders 
Such a situation might make a nation militarily strong, but 
it is bound to result in its intellectual, cultural and artistic 
degeneration And, eventually, it might lead to the nation’s 
destruction too No nation can exist for long, let alone 
nourish, on the foundation of military discipline alone A 
nation’s vital strength ultimately ties m us institutions designed 
to hold the balance between the forces of change on one hand 
and the forces favouring stability on the other 
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It IS apparent that if by discipline is meant army discipline 
or school discipline, discipline cannot make a nation great, 
though, of course, much depends upon what is meant by “a 
great nation” 

Whether post 1917 Russia with the introduction of army 
discipline in civic life is a great nation or pre-1917 Russia 
with voluntary discipline was a great nation can be answered 
in accordance with one’s idea of what makes a nation great 
No doubt, militarily it is great— as great as America It 
could be equally great m science and technology, particularly 
war oriented science and technology But where is even a 
tenth rate Gogol in Russia today? Perhaps Pasternak was 
one, and Solzhenitsyn another But both had to defy the 
army discipline and act m accordance with the light obtained 
from voluntary discipline 

It may sound sacrilegious but history has instances of the 
fact that discipline — army type discipline — tends to make a 
nation essentially small and sterile, though superficially and on 
the surface it may appear strong A strictly disciplined 
society cannot retain its integrity and cohesion for long let 
alone its prosperity and intellectual creativity Examples of 
toialitarnn societies are there for any one to see 

But look at the two liberal societies British and American 
The British society has been comparatively more disciplined 
and more conservative than the American and, therefore, to 
that extent, more prone to inteHcctual and artistic degenera 
tion than the other At best, discipline of the army kind 
may be a help for a time but m the long run it can only be 
a hindrance 

In our Indian society dominated by the Hindu ethos 
people have not >et imbibed the modern spirit of the sense 
of discipline Used for hundreds of generations to regarding 
anA di,siy.^uia as. a set oC to. ho followed, hlmdly^ 

they cannot easily take to their heart that discipline is a volun- 
tary restraint of passions They do not feel an inner need 
of discipline which is basically social m character, for tbeir 
inner need is fundamentally a social if not anti social, isolated 
from the society 

Since (hey do not by themselves feel an inner need to culti 
vate discipline in personal and social life, they can understand 
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it only in terms of the external rules or orders to be followed. 
For example, m pursuance of the disciplinary code, a clerk 
will come to the office punctually allright, but he may not feel 
an urge to work carefully and diligently at his table He may 
pass his time chatting, gossiping or doodling or reading cheap, 
sentimental, sex crime stuff 

With variations, the same is true of most of us Indians 
m almost all walks of life, from the lowest to the highest 
Discipline to us means conformity to rules laid down by 
the anthoiiiics It means submission to them and no more 
and less The same kind of discipline prevails at home 
The head of the family expects complete obeisance from 
the members of his family m respect of external behaviour 
As long as they do not eat what he has forbidden, do 
not wear clothes he does not approve of, do not sleep till 
late hours m the morning, do not keep awake after nine 
at night do not refuse to marry in accordance with the 
father’s choice and arrangement, thf*y earn the credit for being 
disciplined 

It IS evident that the dull headed members of a family are 
more inclined to conform to this discipline than the intelligent 
and talented ones The latter too are, however, incapacitated 
by a sort of dichotomy created in them by the opposite pulls 
of the demand of the discipline and of the inner urge to 
revolt 

In such a cultural situation, a call for national discipline 
IS likely to be totally misunderstood While the call actually 
urges the people to develop a sense of inner discipline, to 
understand that a truly cohesive and creative society cannot 
emerge without its members becoming responsible to them 
^ selves and their society, the responsibilities essentially being 
one, the people might as, actually, they have become disci 
phncd in the superficial external behaviour only 

Discipline is a means to an end — the end being the develop- 
ment of both intellectual and manual powers so as to acquire 
greater efficiency This is the reality The other idea of 
discipline ns submission to a set of rules is a myth kept alive 
by the power seekers all over the world 
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MODERN ACADEMICS IN 
THE TRADITIONAL SOCIETY 


A Study of Delhi University Teachers 
Very frequently, the blame for the appalling fall in the 
general educational standard in Indian universities and colleges 
IS apportioned in large measure to the teachers of these lostitu- 
liODs But, more often than not, this attitude is bom of facile 
understanding of the entire situation Sometimes, it is the 
product of a concealed sense of self righteousness In some 
other cases, it ensues from a genuine feeling of despair caused 
by the frustration of high expectations from the members of the 
teaching community This happens when the university and 
college teachers are looked upon as ideal, angelic, persons like 
the ancient gurus and they turn out to be no dififerent from the 
ordinary men of clay, clamouring for higher salary grades, 
better service conditions and a fair share in the educational 
administration, shirking from dischargmg their duties and 
indulging in cheap politics 

A better and more helpful way of understanding the pro- 
blem would be to begin with accepting that the university and 
college teachers arc really men of clay and as much subject to 
vices and virtues as other educated members of the society It 
would be of help to remember that university and college 
teaching is one of the many professions available in the modem 
society, and those who choose to join it do so m accordance 
with various considerations such as personal predilection, 
salary grade, availability of jobs and soon 

It would be absurd if a college or a university teacher tries 
to behave like a guru of the ancient times. Indeed, m the 
modern higher educational institution he would either be a 
pathetic joker or a lamentable impedunent to the growth of 
modem knowledge 
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This IS, however, not to absolve (he members of the modern 
academic community from sharing the responsibility of the 
degeneration of the general educational standard But the 
wrong does not lie in the fact that they are not angels, but in 
the fact that they are not human enough to be aware of their 
intellectual and social responsibilities and to develop a will to 
fulfil them to the best of their abilities 

Once we look at the problem from this perspective, we 
begin to perceive the reason why teachers of higher education 
have not lived up to the expectations of the society And the 
reason would seem to he not so much in the teachers as in the 
society of which they are the product But, of course, the 
society itself— particularly in the developing societies of Asia 
and Africa, — is subject to change under the impact of modern 
knowledge disseminated by teachers of higher education 

It is important to note that the educational standard in 
India started falling after attainment of Independence Ideally 
speaking, it is rather surprising, for after Independence, the 
standard should have gone up, as it has happened in many 
newly emerged African countries But, in India, since 1947 
there has been a consistent downfall in the general educational 
standard 

Some of the reasons ascribed to this phenomenon are well 
known the eternal language tangle, non availability of ade- 
quate resources for higher education, lack of job opportunities 
programme of mass higher education under political pressure, 
and of course, decay of the moral sense m teachers 

But what IS not generally recognized is that most of these 
causes are themselves the result of one underlying socio cul- 
tural phenomenon The inner resistance of the traditional 
Indian culture to modern knowledge and modern social and 
educational institutions So long as these institutions were run 
on a limited scale and for limited purposes by the Britishers, 
they thtwed and fiounshed After Independence, however under 
political pressures, traditional cultural elements came to be 
revived often in deceptively modern garb, and vitiated the 
functioning of those institutions 

Consequently, the good that might have accrued from the 
functioning of the modern institutions was not there and they 
became, by and large, victims of petty squabbles, dirty politic- 
king, gossip-mongcring, sloth, ineptitude and so on 
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This essentially is the reason behind the mess that oar 
educational institutions, particularly, those of higher learning, 
have been reduced to. An example of how the traditional 
Indian culture continues to aflect the character of our modem 
educationists is provided by the broadly recognized fact of our 
educationists habilurilly paying court to the politicians in 
power and implicitly or explicitly taking orders from them. 
Most Vice-Chancellors, professors, let alone others, willingly 
play the role of stooges of the ministers and even government 
departmental secretaries for petty favours. 

The readiness with which our academic intellectuals play 
this role is clearly derived from the deeply rooted cultural atti- 
tude of regarding the ruler (howsoever he may have come to 
pow’er) above law and gain his favour by serving him well. 
Respect for the rule of law is a basic attitude of modern mind, 
whereas the traditional cultural pul! is towards respect and 
obedience to rule of person, thereby vitiating the whole func- 
tioning of modern institutions. 

Higher educational institutions are the worst victims of this 
peculiar cultural phenomenon in India. Here, the very basic 
assumption that knowledge can be achieved through free 
rational inquiry is incomprehensible to Indian students and 
teachers in general assembled at the institutions of higher learn- 
ing. They gather there not for knowledge as such, but for 
other things. 

Teachers are interested in retaining their jobs, ensuring their 
promotions, gaining favoures of bosses, not through attaining 
excellence in acquiring and disseminating knowledge (which 
would have been the modern way of functioning) but through 
purely non-academic activities which pay higher dividends in 
our traditional society. 

Students are, m general, the least concerned with gathering 
knowledge, which requires patience, diligence and free, intelli- 
gent, attitude to thiols To bofli the teachers and students, 
the continuance of the old Macaulian systems of teaching and 
examination suit best and they dilute instinctively any innova- 
tions, which are sometimes sought to be introduced in the 
educational pattern. 

A very brief description of the Delhi University intellectuals 
would illustrate some of their typical characteristics, which 
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could be found to be true of all Indian academic intellectuals 
The Delhi University is now a huge academic institution com- 
prising of 65 affiliated colleges, apart from its own constituent 
post-graduate departments Over 5,300 teachers and 1,40,000 
students constitute the academic community of this University. 

The University has grown to this enormous size after it 
became one of the central universities m 1948 and, more 
particularly, in the last about one and a half decades Behind 
this expansion, there has been no education'll philosophy or 
policy U has been, determined more by political exigencies 
than genuinely realised needs of higher education Consequen 
tly, the expansion has been totally in terms of numbers more 
colleges, more students, more teachers and so on 

In this craze for expansion of higher education, the quality 
of teaching and research has been naturally the worst victim 
In an effort to appease the largest number of young people, 
and through them, their parents and relations political press- 
ures have been continuously but indirectly put on the academi 
cians of the University to simplify the courses of study and 
lower the standard of evaluation of examination papers And 
the academicians have never resisted any such pressures. If 
anything, they have been often only too eager to oblige the 
political authorities 

Some of the typical professional as well as personal charac 
tenstics (it IS significant that even the latter lend themselves 
easily to generalizations) of Delhi University academic intellec- 
tuals would be of help in understanding their way of function 
mg These characteristics by and large, are to be found in 
teachers of other Indian universities too 

First the majority of those who have joined Delhi Univcr 
sity as teachers m various grades have not done so for love of 
teaching and scholarly work The primary and the sole 
incentive is to earn bread and butter Teaching at a college 
DT UTi xmivenvty « just another job, but easier, more comfor 
table than others, requiring no special skill or aptitude except 
an M A degree, and offering nearly the same scale of pay as 
the Indian Admmistralive Service, though with much less 
opportunities for promotion 

Yet the better ones choose the latter which brings them 
power with attendant gratifications Failing that, they try 
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business houses, binks and firms Higher educational service 
IS their last resort and where they remain unwilling souls, still 
dreaming of power and easy money and manipulating to realize 
their dreams through the backdoor 

The case of women teachers, constituting over 40 per cent 
of Delhi University and college teachers, is still more interest- 
ing About 90 per cent of the women academic teachers have 
joined to earn additional income for their families Since the 
work at the college or university is the least demanding, they 
easily combine their profession with house keeping With few 
exceptions, all of them belong to well to do homes and most 
of them arc wives or daughters of businessmen, business 
executives, rich traders, high government officials and the 
Urban elite A few who do not are also guided by the same 
values to which the others subscribe 

A significant common feature of them all is their strong link 
with the native religious, social and cultural traditions which 
are completely at variance with the intellectual profession they 
have happened to join 

Almost all of them observe religious rituals and family 
customs, which are basically still tribal in nature Some do 
with full faith in them some machanically, while some continue 
to observe them for the fear of spoiling their family and social 
prestige These rituals and customs are not confined to special 
occasions like birth, death, marriage, mumfan and ttpanayana 
ceremonies, but are part of weekly, even daily, routine Obser- 
ving fasts, for example, or not taking salt or sour dishes on 
certain prescribed days, is even now not an uncommon practice 
among the Delhi academic intellectuals, more particularly the 
Women members 

In the college and university staff rooms, these and other 
personal problems arc more frequently, at times, and even 
JoudJj' discussed than fhc acidemtc probiems Among other 
personal problems, the most recurring ones are personal income- 
tax, constructing houses for personal occupation or renting 
them out, education and illness of children, gams to be made 
from revision of pay scales or additional dearness allowance and 
so on 

When the conversation shifts to impersonal subjects, the 
frequent topics are the Principal’s or Vice-Chancellor’s manner 
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of functioning, political personalities, Hindi films (the theatre 
never), the Delhi University Teachers* Association affairs, the 
spicy news of the day, the rising cost of living, and, ironically 
enough, the decline in the educational standards 

Politics IS the common theme of them all, and, at times, 
conversations turns into discussion, discussion into passionate 
arguments, and, finally, into exchange of threats and abuses 
Among the women teachers however, politics is generally a 
taboo They have their cookery recipes flowers, dogs dress- 
designs, slimming diets, etc , to talk about They do not hold 
any opinions on political, social, and economic issues and are 
guided solely by the words of those who wield authority 

The second characteristic relates to the nature of work that 
these academic intellectuals are required to do m their institu- 
tions A 1-ccturer, who stands at the lowest rung of the 
academic ladder of distinctions, takes 16-18 classes per week 
A Reader, a step higher, takes 4 6 classes sometimes even less 
and a Professor, 2 3 classes or even less 

Since the students are totally undemanding and the exami 
nation system continues to be essentially the same as it was a 
100 years ago, taking a class for a college and university teacher 
of any category does not mean anything more than the mere 
physical exertion involved in the sitting or standing and speak- 
king Tutorial and seminar work is sheer formality like lecture 
work Students even at the post graduate level copy things 
from cheap, bazaar notes, which are available m plenty, and 
their experience is that these notes help them pass their B A. 
and M A examinations with good marks more easily than the 
lectures delivered m the class-rooms The teachers arc aware of 
this and they work with a pathetic feeling of being redundant 

For promotion to higher grades, all that is required is a 
research degree, preferably from a foreign university, plus 
connections and the favour of the bosses Of course, laudable 
rules governing promotions have been laid down, but more often 
than not, they arc flouted or interpreted so as to suit the 
favourite candidates 

For example, a condition like '‘evidence of fruitful intellect 
ual activity’*, has often been deemed to have been satisfied by 
an article in the college magazine or contributions to the * letters 
to the editor ’ column in the daily papers 
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While the rule lays down that the minimum qualifications 
for appointment to the post of a Reader are: a high second 
class M.A. with at least fisc years of post-graduate teaching 
experience plus a Ph.D. degree or equivalent published work, 
the post has sometimes been filled with a person having not even 
a year's teaching experience, let alone having a Ph.D. degree. 

There is also a strange case of a cert.ain person who, having 
been rejected twice for the Reader’s post, was, after a few years 
appointed as a Professor- 

On close investigation, cases of such omissions and commis- 
sions would be discovered in a frighteningly large number. 
What is often flouted is not the legal formality, but the spirit of 
modern education, the spirit of free inquiry and quest for 
knowledge, which flourishes only m a just social order and 
healthy academic climate. 

Is it any wonder, that m the circumstances no university 
department has a Journal of its own? Or, that the standard of a 
college magazine hardly ever rises beyond the level of puerile 
writing ? 

Thus, free from the requirement of doing homework for class 
lectures, free from the obligation of attaining academic excel- 
lence through publications for the purpose of promotion and 
privileges and deriving no personal satisfaction from the pursuit 
of modern knowledge, Delhi University teachers have all the 
time in the world for gossiping and politicking. This is why 
the Delhi University Teachers Association (DUTA), which 
could have taken the lead in the educational reform programmes 
and the creation of a better academic climate m the university 
and colleges, has limited itself largely to trade union activities 

Naturally, like any other trade union body, the DUTA has 
been a hot-bed of politics Almost all national political parties 
have their teacher-leaders on the DUTA executive and other 
committees. 

Often, the DUTA elections are fought on the basis of poli- 
tical ideologies rather than academic and educational problems, 
though beneath the surface, in general, self-gratification and 
self-promotion remain the prime motives behind the activists’ 
plans- 

And these motives are there because, more often than not, 
they ate realized. The authorities of the University are always 
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out to appease the DUTA leaders, especially the Executive 
members by offering or promising to offer them lucrative posts 
Could it be an accident m every case that most DUTA Presidents 
and Secretaries and vocal Executive members have become, 
without having to face proper competition, College Principals, 
University Readers and high grade University officials? 

Call it “favouritism”, call it “nepotism , call it whatever 
you like, but this is the inevitable consequence of having 
modern educational institutions in a society which is still wholly 
governed by the traditional values 

The University and College teachers are members of this 
society first, and only then, teachers of modern knowledge 
Their conduct is conditioned, consciously or unconsciously, by 
their awareness that the knowledge they try to impart in the 
class rooms to their students is the product of alien societies and, 
therefore, more immediately relevant there than in their own 
wholly tradition bound society 

Even the language of learning and scholarship is English, 
an alien language, which the Indian academicians of various 
disciplines at best can only use functional ly^all right, but which 
they can never usojcrcatively. 

Thus both the knowledge and the medium of knowledge are 
foreign and the teachers use them in performance of their duties 
mechanically, monotonously and, to that extent, meaninglessly 
In such circumstances, superficialities like degrees, particu* 
larly foreign degrees positions, particularly involving adminis- 
trative work, influence, particularly political through DUTA, 
pestige, particularly earned through family connections, and 
pelf, naturally, come to matter more to the teachers than 
dissemination and advancement of modern knowledge 



FOURTELN 


THE DANGER OF THE CALL FOR 
INDIANIZATION TODAY 

India nization of the Indian educational and cultural life is 
apparently on the move today English medium public schools 
are looked upon ofTiciallj as bastions of Western culture and 
are falling from grace In Punjab and Andhra, public schools 
have reportedly been banned Similar moves in other states are 
likely to follow Folk art, folk theatre, folk music, folk sports, 
folk athletics arc being apotheosized and patronized Educa- 
tional curricula both at school and college levels are said to be 
undergoing revision with a Mew to pruning out the Western 
elements and injecting heavy doses of Indian ones The Delhi 
University, taking the lead in this direction, is reported to be 
planning to institute a Department of spiritual and moral values 
to instil into the minds of both the teachers and the students, 
suspected to be too much Westernized, a sense of the rich 
spiritual and cultural glory of India, which they are said to 
have totally lost 

Thus, after about a century or so, history in India seems to 

repeatiag itself True, we bavena Virckanandaj, ncr Sal 
Gangadhar Tilaks But we too have our voices, both saintly 
and secular, pleading for Indianization as against Westerni- 
zation 

But there is, of course, a tremendous difference between 
then and now Then, India was under British rule, which had 
by that time wholly consolidated itself under one administra- 
tive and judicial set up throughout the country The call for 
Indianization was m effect a call far national freedom, for 
throwing off the spreading Western influence and for reawaken- 
ing Indian’s faith in action And, eventually, the movement 
for Indianization played not an insignificant part, under 
Gandhi’s leadership, in bringing independence to the country 
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Today, the sU nation is completely changed* Politically, we 
have been free now for about 30 years, and today we, as a 
nation, arc a power to reckon with in the world affairs. The 
foundations for an agriculturally and industrially advanced 
India were firmly laid soon after the attainment of freedom 
under the inspiring leadership of the great Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the benefits from which have started flowing now. Again, for 
30 years, significant social, educational and cultural transfor- 
mations have been taking place throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. Old bariicrs arc breaking. Traditional 
foggy values have started tumbling, giving way to the acquiring 
of the Western outlook and values, thus paving the way for 
rapid economic progress. 

The past 30 years have been a period of transition— the transi- 
tion from a tradition- bound, moribund, stagnating society to 
an advanced society bent on acquiring the scicnce-and-technology 
based modem culture. In a nation wedded to democratic way 
of functioning, 30 years do not constitute a long transitional 
period. Not is it a surprise that a good deal of superficialities 
have often passed for realities 

Nevertheless, by and large, it is evident with more and more 
industrialization, increasing mechanization of farming, moderni- 
zation of the defence services and the administrative and law- 
and-order machinery, that the nation's progress has been 
unmistakably in the direction of what is loosely called Western- 
ization. 

Whenever, for example, reforms — if we may use the word in 
this context— have been introduced in the educational system, 
they have been more on the Western educational pattern than 
on the Indian pattern. Our communications, business methods, 
entertainment media, notions of sophistication, etc , have all 
been fashioned on Western models. 

All this has only been natural, the logical consequence of 
the kind of foundations laid for the nation’s future by Nehru. 
Beneath the surface slogan-mongenng, fashionable protests 
and equally fashionable counter-protests, the Westernization of 
the Indian society, may be superficial at first in the first genera- 
tion, and is bound to become real afterwards, in the next genera- ‘ 
(ion. This process has been going on uninterruptedly, albeit 
vary slowly, for the last 30 years, prompted and conditioned 
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by the Western socio economic pattern adopted in the 
country 

Is the contemporary craze for Indianization merely another 
phase of slogan mongcring? Unfortunately, it does not appear 
to be so The craze has affected various aspects and levels of 
Indian educational and cultural life Both ofUcial and unofficial 
organizations appear to be vying with each other in implement- 
ing their declared policy of Indianization, whatever the term 
means to them 

What does the term Indianization really mean? There can 
be no easy and definitive answer to this question For, unlike 
the Western countries India is a land of many religions and 
many nationalities But, on what basis would the process of 
Indianization proceed? 

Of course, a Punjabi must regard a Bengali or a Madrasi 
as much an Indian as he does himself This he Knows very well, 
as does a Bengali or a Madrasi But when he is asked to become 
more Indian, a Punjabi becomes more Punjabi, a Bengali more 
Bengali and a Madrasi more Madrasi 

When they become so, even ordinary communication among 
them becomes impossible, unless, of course, they become "West- 
ernized” and are able to converse in English In the other 
spheres of life too — religious, social and cultural— near total 
incommunicability will tend to occur, unless they become 
again "Westernized” and begin to subscribe to views and values 
not rooted in their separate sectarian rituals 

In any case, what is the common feature among them 
all IS a backward-looking, retrograde and anti modern turn 
in their outlook This is going to create a peculiar cultural 
confusion in the country leading to a pathetic state of further 
alienation of the masses from the mam currents of national 
life, which are, and will ever remain, predominantly, if not 
wholly, "Western” in character In the circumstances, the 
masses will forever, remain imitators and followers of the 
few administrators, political and business elites, technocrats 
and scientists, writers and artists The masses will never be 
made to experience The self generated urge and the initia- 
tive for controlling the environment and participating whole 
hcartedly m the nation- build mg programmes, so indispensable 
a condition for healthy social development 
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For, let us boldly accept the bitter truth, which is that 
whatever Indiaruzation might mean in precept, in practice, it 
means obscurantism, anchronism and staggering incompatibility 
with the accepted and fast developing industrial and socio- 
economic patterns in the country. 

It is signincant that the demand for Indianization is limited 
to those sectors of society which do not constitute its core 
structures, those which vitally affect and determine the economic 
prospects and the way of life. For example, there can be no 
Indianization of the vast technology India is using. All of it 
still comes from the West. Can the highly specialized tasks 
of managing big industrial houses be Indianized? Certainly 
not. The past of India may be rich in philosophical speculation, 
but it cannot be a guide to cither the present or the future. 

Again, can the scientific and the technological education 
in India be Indianized? The question docs not arise. Had 
India contributed something of its own to the world science 
and technology, the question would perhaps have been relevant. 
But not in the prevailing situation. 

Perhaps, there is a scope for Indianizing the liberal arts 
curricula, but even here the scope is pitifully limited. India's 
contribution to modern social sciences and the humanities is 
extremely negligible. In Political Science, in Economics, even 
in Philosophy, the University syllabi in India hardly contain 
any Indian name. Not because some names that deserve to 
be there are not there, but because there are no names fit 
enough to be placed among the modern thinkers. 

Modern knowledge, in both the realms of natural as well 
as social sciences, is based on systematic and logical reasoning, 
and the traditional Indian thinking has been characteristically 
deficient in this faculty of mind. It has been rich in imagina- 
tive flights and intuitive speculations but not in constructing 
a body of systematic, logical, verifiable ideas and thought, 
•wbitAi has ushered in modern civilization and culture. In the 
circumstances, if we force Indianization on the liberal arts 
curricula, we shall only succeed in rendering the young minds 
unfit for the kind of life awaiting them after the completion of 
their University education 

Indianization in the world of journalism, for which the de- 
mand is often voiced, can mean nothing except ridiculous 
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retrogression, it the prevailing state of affairs is taken into ac- 
count A revealing idea of this can be easily obtained by com- 
paring any day an English newspaper, said to be “Westernized” 
m its way of functioning, and a regional language newspaper, 
preferably Hindi, as a sample of a purely Indian newspaper. 
While an English paper, however small, presents news and views 
With an analytical slant, the Hindi paper, however big, does it in 
a totally unanalytical manner 

Even in the choice of news there is a marked difference A 
Hindi paper selects news of totally mhuellectual character, such 
as news of kirtaru salsang, Bha^awatl jagran and so on, and 
carries articles on big and small religious rituals and traditional 
Customs and would have nothing to do with reporting of intel- 
lectual and cultural meetings Reviews of music concerts, 
theatre performances, painting exhibitions, etc , find no place m 
a Hindi paper, while an Engli'^h paper covers them almost regu- 
larly A Hindi paper tends more to appeal to baser emotions 
like chauvinism and blind folded self-glorification than man’s 
higher faculties like reason and logic 

The comparison can go on at greater length, but even the 
brief one made above is enough to indicate the direction in 
which Indianization can lead Indian journalism But, hopefuly, 
such a kind of Indianization of English journalism is not pos- 
sible, because it is closely linked up with the mam streams of 
contemporary intellectual, economic, social and political life of 
not only the country but the whole world 

Again m the world of literature and arts, the call for Indian- 
ization Will only encourage works of nostalgia for the vague 
and mythical glory of India’s past which is hardly relevant to 
India of Cither today or tomorrow A specimen of the revival 
of folk theatre is the Punjabi plays performed at Sapru House 
m Delhi When, however, more sophisticated folk plays like 
Mr Habib Tanbir’s arc staged, the audjlormm goes generally 
empty And it is not surprising, since our folk art cannot bear 
sophistication 

Our folk literature and folk art have only two predominant 
subjects sex and religion, and fairly subtle variations on the 
admixture of the two Krishna and Radha arc the archetypal 
hero and heroine celebrated in all Indian arts literature, music 
and dance And these two eternal subjects arc treated with 
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man’s whole attitude to himself and the world, his beliefs, his 
values, his spiritual (in the non-religious sense of the term) 
being. It is a painful process— the transition from traditional- 
ism to modernism but a nation such as India must pass 
through it before it can take a big leap into the future pros- 
perity and attain the joy of generating knowledge. 

But, certainly, this cannot happen until we give up our 
backward looking cry for Indianization and work zealously for 
Creating proper economic, political, educational and cultural 
conditions conducive to modernization on a much wider and 
liberal basis than a! present. By limiting modernization only to 
industrial and business world and to a small elite section of the 
vast and variegated Indian society to which we prescribe 
Indianization, neither the one nor the other will be genuine and 
fruitful. 

Let total modernization of the entire Indian society— rural or 
urban— be our ultimate goal, towards which we must proceed 
steadily and perseveringly. For modernization is the one 
sure and complete answer to India’s multifarious problems. 
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and sentiments To this category belong such novels as Laurence 
Sterne*s Tristram Shandy, Samuel Butler’s The fTay of All Flesh, 
Alduous Huxley’s Those Barren Leases and George Orwell’s 
1984 And to the extent that the intellect in these works has been 
allowed to keep emotion out instead of allowing the two to 
blend together, they have failed to attain the heights of great 
literature For great literature excludes nothing and includes 
everything, no matter how disparate and contradictory the 
things are otherwise in the normal state. 

It is in this context that the contemporary Indian literary 
writing needs to be viewed Some might argue that this is an 
alien context. But it is not In the first place, in the world of 
art and literature today no context is alien The literary con 
text today is truly international For T S Eliot W.B Yeats, 
E M Forster, Paul Scott and a host of other great writers, the 
context is both the Orient and the Occident. 

Moreover, contemporary Indian literature m any of the 
Indian languages — including, of course, English — is itself the 
product of the contact with the West through a long period of 
British rule While a good deal of it is merely trash imitation 
of the literature of the West, what is, nevertheless, undeniable 
is that whatever isolated excellences it has achieved are the 
product of the fertilizing impact of the diverse and deep Western 
influences in the various realms of politics, economics, admini 
stration, education, science, technology, etc 

In fact, Indian literature, it seems to me, is crying for being 
viewed m the Weslej-n conte,itt It is, unforiunateJy a cry which 
falls flat on the smug, vainglorious, Indian literary critics They 
Ignore history altogether and, what is still more pathetic, they 
try to justify it 

Consider, for a while, the state of the Indian literature before 
the advent of British rule In the first place, there was no 
"Indian litcnture” as such If anything it was an aggregate 
of various regional literatures quite independent of each other 

But they share certain common features With insignificant 
exceptions, they are all in tlie verse form and deal with reli- 
gious, didactic and romantic themes Significantly, there is no 
prose worthy of being treated as literature nor, for that matter, 
drama The essay is an unknown genre and literary criticism, 
in the form as \\c know it today, an unheard of thing. 
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In fact, much of Indian literature comprising solely of serse 
was, even till (he consolidation of ihe Moghul period, in the 
oral form and meant for n scry small number of people in the 
court of a Maharaja or o Nawab, or, again, in the temples or 
religious sects. Tlic inclination to write down literature came 
in a major way with the contact with the Drilishcrs. But, in 
the beginning, it was all verse — descriptive, narative, and even 
dramatic. 

Prose in Indian literature was born towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. By that time, British rule had taken deeper 
roots in India and the first few crop of English education had 
been harvested from the newly established universities. In fact, 
good prose writing in any Indian regional literal urc—including 
EngUsh“Was not done until the beginning of the present century 
with the rising national consciousness. Bengali, Marathi and 
Tclugu led the way and Hindi followed. 

But here two significant facts need to be pointed out in 
order to adjust (he perspective to our present need. First, the 
introduction of English as the medium of modern scientific* 
liberal education did not «n any way suppress the growth of (he 
Indian regional literatures. On the contrary, it acted calalycli- 
cally in arousing a literary consciousness in (hem. 

Through learning English and developing an acquaintance 
with Western literature, Indian writers for the first time in 
history became aware of the need and possibilities of writing in 
their own languages. Secondly, they began writing in forms 
which did not exist in the Indian languages before, such as the 
novel and the essay. Verse remained— and still, in a sense, 
remains — a more favourite form of both writers and readers, 
but gradually the novel rose to establish its own sway. 

A typical illustration of both these points is Bankim 
Chandra Chaltcrji who wrote his first novel, RajmohatCs Wife, 
in English and then gave up English and wrote his major works 
m T3angaTi. This is a typical case, but in some way or the 
other English education galvanised all other Indian languages 
towards attempting the new forms of prose, particularly the 
novel. 

But the novel has not yet really struck healthy roots in the 
Indian soil, and this is solely because of the unsuitability of the 
soil. Until today, there is nothing in the prose of any Indian 
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literature to match (he excellence it has achieved in poetry. 
Poetry still is fully at home in the Indian sensibility. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and Aurobindo Ghosh tower over all other 
prose writers. Even today, the number of those who have 
published poems or are writing poems exceeds by far the 
number of novelists and essayists in any Indian regional litera- 
ture. And this is certainly true of Indian English as well. 

One of the reasons for this is clearly the basic nature of 
Indian sensibility conditioned through the ages by what we 
call Indian culture. This basic nature is preponderably in- 
tuitive and speculative, didactic and sentimental as distinguish- 
ed from the Western sensibility which is rational and empiri- 
cal, and logical and argumentative. In other words, the Indian 
sensibility has been lacking in intellectual power, which is 
required immensely in the making of a novel. 

The kind of intellectual power needed here is to be dis- 
tinguished from abstract reasoning and abstruse speculation 
in which the Indian sensibility excels. It is a selective and 
analytical power and, at the same time, a cohesive power. 
It is a faculty which selects things from personal experience, 
happenings in society, fruits of scientific and technological 
research, economic and political events and so on and juxta- 
poses them in such an order or blends them in such a mSSncT' 
th^ the resultant whole embodies objectively the novelist’s 
meaning and vision. 

Indian no«Iists in any Indian language seem to be con- 
cerned wholly with telling a tale to prove or illustrate a social 
or moral standpoint. Very often the social or moral stand- 
point acquires more importance than the tale itself. This 
is easy to do for the Indian novelists who, like other people 
in the sociely, have grown in the tradition of parables and 
fables and allegories abounding in the Sanskrit literature and 
passed ow, partly orally and portly In wntlTifB, iTtym generalion 
to generation. 

It is not accidental that in a relatively short span of time, 
the form of the short story has become richer as well as 
popular in all Indian literatures. The flourishing of journalism 
no doubt accounts partly for this, but partly the reason is 
that culturally the Indian sensibility finds itself congenial to 
work on a very small scale where the problem of intellectual 
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In fact, much of Indian literature comprising solely of verse 
was, even till the consolidation of the Moghul period, m the 
oral form and meant for a very small number of people in the 
court of a Maharaja or a Nawab, or, again, in the temples or 
religious sects. The inclination to write down literature caine 
in a major way with the contact with the Britishers. But, in 
the beginning, it was all verse— descriptive, narative, and even 
dramatic. 

Prose in Indian literature was born towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. By that time, British rule had taken deeper 
roots in India and the first few crop of English education had 
been harvested from the newly established universities. In fact, 
good prose writing in any Indian regional literature— including 
English— was not done until the beginning of the present century 
with the rising national consciousness. Bengali, Marathi and 
Tclugu led the way and Hindi followed. 

But here two significant facts need to be pointed out in 
order to adjust the perspective to our present need. First, the 
introduction of English as the medium of modern scientific- 
liberal education did not in any way suppress the growth of the 
Indian regional literatures On the contrary, it acted catalycti- 
cally in arousing a literary consciousness in them. 

Through learning English and developing an acquaintance 
with Western literature, Indian writers for the first time in 
history became aware of the need and possibilities of writing in 
their own languages. Secondly, they began writing in forms 
which did not exist in the Indian languages before, such as the 
novel and the essay. Verse remained— and still, in a sense, 
remains — a more favourite form of both writers and readers, 
but gradually the novel rose to establish its own sway. 

A typical illustration of both these points is Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji who wrote his first novel, Rajmohaii's Wife^ 
in English and then gave up English and wrote his major works 
in Bangali This is a typical case, but in some way or the 
other English education galvanised all other Indian languages 
towards attempting the new forms of prose, particularly the 
novel. 

But the novel has not yet really struck healthy roots in the 
Indian soil, and this is solely because of the unsuitability of the 
soil. Until today, there is nothing in the prose of any Indian 
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organization of parts into the whole is reduced to the mini- 
mum 

Unfortunately, most Indian novelists appear to write not 
novels as such they write merely long stones with the same 
intention of illustrating or proving a moral standpoint 
The result is that their works suffer from fragmentariness, 
sketch mess, super ficiahty and abstraction 

Take the works of the three of our most celebrated writers 
m English Mulk Raj Anand, Raja Rao and RK Narayan 
Anand has a social economic thesis, which is a hedge podge 
of Marxism and Gandhism Each of Ins novels is clearly 
intended to illustrate the thesis And in this attempt, the 
novel ceases to be a novel and turn into a documentary des- 
cription Munnoo, the coolie, and Bakha, the untouchable 
have both the possibilities of developing into fully grown 
human beings, but they remain puppets of Anand 

The point will be clearer when, m this context, wc think 
of Dickens’ David Coppcrfield While inspired by the same 
zeal as Anand Dickens never loses track of the plot, of the 
variety of developing relationships among characters on purely 
human terms of the growth of David’s own experience, and of 
the overall form of the novel Dickens id his novel is not 
anxious to plead for social reform which Anand so obviously 
IS, but David Copperfield moves the readers more intimately 
and strongly than Coolie or The Untouchable 

The fault of Anand is that he has not been able to select, 
control and organize his material into the form of the novel 
The fault is intellectual and, therefore, aesthetic He may 
have made a mixture of Gandhi and Marx but has failed to 
blend the mixture with his own personal experience and with 
hts artistic experience 

If Anand’s novels are social documentaries. Raja Rao’s are 
philosophical abstractions At least The Serpent and the Hope 
js, though Kanthapura tends to be relatively free from philoso 
phizing for Its own sake The Serpent and the Rope is not a 
philosophical novel in the sense in which Haxley’s Eyeless tn 
Gaza or Dostoevsky’s The Brothers Karamazov is a phdosophical 
novel where philosophy is inherent in and inseparable from 
every detail of the character, plot and action 

These comparisons are perhaps unfair because of the huge 
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difference of talent of the novelists But the comparisons 
newrtheless serve to show the extreme lack of intellectual 
elements m the Indian novels 

In comparison to the novels of Acand and Raja Rao, R K 
Naraj'an’s novels are more satisf>ing In them the intellectual 
elements have got merged with characterization and plot rela- 
tivelj more completely For one thing Narayan has no social 
or philosophical thesis to prov’c nor any message to convey 
Like Chaucer, he is an ironist and a satirist, closely observing 
the oddities of human nature and using them as means of 
portraying characters though— it hardly needs saying — he is 
not a poet, nor do his works encompass the contemporary age 

But, without doubt, Narajan s novels have more intellectual 
strength than those of Anand and Rao Anand and Rao use 
intellect in the service of cheaply sentimental and abstractly 
philosophical subjects In the form of pure p^-rorations their 
novels would be equally, if not sometime^ more, effectivx But 
not so with Narayan s novels in which the intellectual work- 
manship lies m blending thought and feelin®, idea and expen 
ence indistinguishably. It could be argued that the level of 
Nara>an*s thought and feeling is limited to the surface of 
social and, only at times, individual manner, which of course, 
IS true And jet within the himtatjon, the fusion of intellect 
and cxpenencc is artistically quite satisfy me 

The function of intellect in the process of artistic creation 
is not the same as in the wTiting of a research thesis Compila- 
tion of data regarding the characters, charting of a plot in 
action, etc , may be of help to a novxhst, but by themselves they 
are nothing The intellect functions is establishing relations 
between character and character, event and event, action and 
action leading to the emergence of a form which is indistinguish- 
able from the content 

A novelist who know's his job would not isolate himself 
from the burning social and political problems of his lime lo 
fact he wrestles with them He is lo constant touch with the 
current political, economic and philosophic ideas and thoucht 
But in his novxls he does not use them as they are as he docs 
not use life as it is Here he awakens his intellectual faculty and 
harnesses it lo the job of assimilating id*as and iboucht 
the fabric of the plot in terms of human situation and action 
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The Indian novelists, in general, as is evident from their 
works, either use intellectual elements much too obviously and 
crudely or not use them at all. Those belonging to the former 
category tend to load their novels with incidents and speeches 
which deal with ideas all right but have not been conceived in 
human terms, or are not at all related to whatever plot happens 
to be there. This applies to even such acclaimed Hindi novels 
as Agyeya's Shekhar Ek Jlwani, Jainendra Kumar’s StiKhada 
and Bhagawati Charan Verma’s Chitratekha and Tede Mede 
Eaaste. Similar is the case of Phanishwar Nath Renu’s Maila 
Anchal, rich in poetic resources, but poor in intellectual 
elements. The only novelist in Hindi whose works tend to 
acquire a harmonious blend of thought and emotion is Prem 
Chand. Among the recent novelists, Lalji Shukla in Raag 
Darbari gave some promise of using the intellect creatively, but 
his subsequent novels have belied the promise. 

Like any other art, the novel is rooted in the complex human 
situation and it is most suited to deal with the complex modem 
age. But its mode of working is different. It works ihroughdelails, 
local and personal details, and builds up step by step a huge 
architectonic form, an embodiment of the novelist's view of life. 

Because of the lack of intellectual power, the Indian novel- 
ists begin with generalization and continue to indulge in genera- 
lization throughout. They are impatient to preach, condemn, 
idealize, philosophize and moralize. They write with abundant 
sentiments and overflowing feelings— and most of them un- 
expwienced— which may be material for poetry (bad poetry, no 
doubt) but are unflt for the novel, unless they are crystalized 
by intellect into objective details. 
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